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‘ KITCHEN AND DINETTE BY ELIZABETH WHITNEY, NATIONALLY KNOWN ROR GNER, 


ACME PAINTS 


COLORS THAT HARMONIZE WITH M/E WALLS 


“4, Kem-Tone, The Miracle Wall Fin- 
;, $ ish— Midland Green on walls, 
inw = Pale Jonquil on ceiling to match 
with Colonial Yellow Acme Semi- 
Gloss on kitchen ceiling. 


gn, Acme Enamel-Kote (Brilliant 
= 2 = White, Royal Blue mixed half and 
tua half with Brilliant White)—many 
new colors—some match Kem- 
~ Tone exactly. Easy to keep bright 

on furniture and woodwork. 


HERE’S GOOD NEWS—wonderful news, folks! 
Now you can carry your Kem-Tone color scheme 
through your entire home—into the kitchen, bath- 
room or nursery. For Acme now makes thrilling 
new colors in paints—specially designed to match, 
harmonize or contrast with your Kem-Tone walls. 
Whether it be woodwork, furniture, or walls, 
there’s an Acme paint to fit your color scheme. See 
the new Acme Color Hit Parade for yourself— 
write today for free color card to: Acme White 


Lead & Color Works, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


My, 


Acme Semi-Gloss Finish (Colonial 
3" Yellow) —A smooth, satiny finish 
for walls and ceiling in kitchen, 








bath, nursery, recreation room, proccoos<-----=== 

any room. The luster lasts! Easy 

to wash. : A H p . ‘ie 
Acme Floor and Porch Enamel (Tile ! cme nouse aint, too! 1 
Red, Oak)—Gives new life to tired Gi \ toatl | 
floors. Resists weather, water and a Cee I 
wear on porches. Use it inside and beauty because it’s | 
outside the house—on wood, especially made to ! 
metal and concrete. fight action of wind, : 
Acme Varno-Lac (Light Oak) — dust, rain and snow. r 
Stains and varnishes in one easy i 
operation. Makes old wood look iti 





like new, new wood look like a 
million! Use it for quiet contrast 


with your Kem-Tone color scheme, \ ¥, 


Acme means high quality paints, automobile finishes and insecticides, 
Largest maker in many fields, a leader in all. 


COPYRINHT 1947, ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS 





One of America’s Great Institutions 
Founded in 1884 
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Talking It Over 





by Graham Patterson 


No Place Like Home 


Several months ago, Gen. Groves, 
who headed the atomic bomb project, 
spoke at a dinner honoring a number of 
manufacturers for developing home 
safety devices. In his talk, Gen. Groves 
pointed out that every two years the 
number of those killed and injured by 
iccidents in the home exceeds the num- 


ber of victims of the atomic bombs 
dropped on Japan. 
During 1946 there were 34,000 


people killed by accidents in their 
homes. In the same year non-fatal in- 
juries from home accidents totaled s,- 
100,0o00—and this includes only those 
reported. Of these more than 100,000 
involved some permanent impairment, 
ranging from amputations to serious 
crippling. 


* * * 


From a financial standpoint, the 
toll was similarly staggering. Home 
accidents cost approximately six hun- 
dred million dollars—in loss of wages, 
medical expense and insurance. More 
than a million workers were disabled 
for periods ranging from one day to 
several weeks. 


* * * 


The causes are varied. Leading 
the list are falls, which accounted for 
more than half the home accident death 
toll. This large total is primarily due 
to the falls of aged persons; injuries 
are more likely to terminate fatally 
among old people because of their 
greater susceptibility to resulting com- 
plications. 

The next most important accident 
causes are burns, scalds and explosions; 
children under 5 and aged persons are 
the most frequent victims. 


* * * 


These figures are a discouraging 
commentary, indeed, on our careless- 
ness. That most accidents occur in the 
home can be explained by the fact that 
we spend more time in our home than 
elsewhere, yet why should the home be 
such a danger spot? The home is meant 
to be and should be a haven of security, 
of peace, of comfort, of safety; yet 
from the standpoint of accidents, it is 
the most dangerous spot in the world. 

This situation could be remedied 
quickly and easily—merely by the exer- 
cise of common sense and simple cau- 
tion, 


* * * 

Often a seemingly trivial accident 
can have serious and perhaps fatal re- 
sults. A screw driver that slips may 
lead to lockjaw; a splatter of burning 
grease from the stove can cause serious 
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American Red Cross 


DANGER! If this were you, the hospital 
might be the next thing you'd see. 


injury and perhaps result in fatal burns. 
Only a few months ago the writer fell 
from the low rung of a stepladder and 
what was thought at first to be merely 
a shaking up has since necessitated two 
minor leg operations. 

7 * ~ 


It always pays to do one’s think- 
ing before instead of after an accident 
occurs. When using a stepladder, for 
instance, do you make certain it is 
secure before risking your safety on it? 
Do you train the children to’pick up 
their toys when finished with them, so 
that no one will trip over them and 
perhaps suffer a crippling or even fatal 
fall? Do you make it a habit to be 
careful? 


* * * 


Manufacturers are constantly 
developing new and safer equipment 
for the home, such as the asbestos 
ironing board cover, the plastic safety 
cap, the driveway marker—three items 
that won this year’s safety awards. Yet 
in the final analysis, the solution to our 
annual accident toll lies with ourselves 
and our own ordinary caution. 

It’s always better to be safe than 
sorry. 
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MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH £ 


For the genuine... 
sound your “Z” at 
this sign of quality 
service from coast 


to coast. 





Member Penn GradeCrude 
* Registered trade mark Oil Ass'n. Permit Neo. s, 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 





an extra margin of safety 














ness success without looking like one? Un- 
ruly, lifeless-looking hair . . . and loose dan- 
druff on his coat, too... Well, he may be a 
‘wrong number’ now— but wait till I tell him 
about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!’’ 


Hair looks betrer..: 
scaly feels berrér... 
when you check 


Dy Scalp 


IT’S A GREAT FEELING to know you look well- 
groomed, and you can—with just a few 
drops a day of ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. It 
makes a big difference in the appearance 
of your hair. Checks loose dandruff, too. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients...is just the thing 
with massage before every shampoo. It’s 
double care... both scalp and hair... and 
more economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


G. U.S. PAT. OFF 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 














| three-sandwich 


Between 


Ourselves 


“One Family’s $50”: [That was a] 
fine article, “One Family’s $50 a Week,” 
in the Aug. 13 issue. My only criticism 
has to do with the picture on p. 25—“pic- 
nics”: its inscription indicates the family 
at a picnic lunch table and says that “after 
stuffing themselves the boys go swim- 
ming.” 

Walter S. Klein, Portland, Ore. 





¢ ¢ ¢ The Edwards’ automobile is a 
1936 and not a 1937 Plymouth. 
Richard Yurgaites, Auburn, Mich. 


e e e After reading your article, I 
can only wonder if Mr. Edwards is not a 


,.% | magician, in addition to his other accom- 
*...HOW CAN A MAN expect to be a busi- 


plishments. 

Out of his fifty per week he gives 
the church $5, housing-and household—$7, 
car—$6, clothing—$3, recreation—$1.50. 
At today’s prices, how can he be “as well 
off as he was a decade ago,” even if his 
“wages have doubled’’? 

: Arthur LaRue, Kirkwood, Mo. 

¢ © © Quick, quick! Send me a de- 
tailed (with prices) shopping list and 
menus of the Edwards’. 

My hat’s off to any gal who can 
serve four on $20 a week, and include 
bacon and eggs for breakfast every day, 
lunches for three, and 
whopping dinners—all without cutting cor- 
ners on meals. 

I’m afraid there’s a catch in it. Does 
the $20 cover everything in the food 
budget ? 

Mrs. A. L. Huebner, Garfield, N.J. 

{It does.—Ed.] 


Darwin: In “Dakota Dogma” (Aug. 
13) you use the expression “the old fight 
of Fundamentalism vs. Science,” and you 
imply that the “theory of evolution” is sci- 
entifically accepted. The theory of evolu- 
tion of man is strictly a hypothesis; it has 
not been scientifically proved; the so- 
called evidences used to support it are sci- 
entifically inadequate and subject to ques- 
tion. 

R. A. Mostrom, Danvers, Mass. 


e e e As far as religion and science 
are concerned there is not and never has 
been a quarrel between the two except in 
the minds of those who are so biased one 
way or the other that they will not admit 
that both beliefs could be right. 

Fundamentally, one cannot believe in 
evolution without understanding God; one 
presupposes the other. All mammals and 
most other animals, during the incubation 
period, go through all the phases of evolu- 
tion from the primal one-celled organism 
to the final vertebrate stage. 

Franz R. Wagner, Richland Center, Wis. 


Rebuttal: In your report ““Mad Wa- 





ters” (July 30) on the recent flood on the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers, you say 
“At Omaha, Nebr., governors of the flood 
states started beating the drums for pas- 
sage of the Missouri Valley Authority, a 


TVA for the Missouri, but it seemed 
hopeless.” 
Just the opposite was true. At the 


Omaha conference . . . not a single rep- 
resentative advocated a switch away from 
the Pick-Sloan Plan of Flood Protection 
and harnessing the water resources of the 
Missouri river for the benefit of the peo- 
ple. What they did do unanimously was 
to call on Congress to appropriate addi- 
tional funds to carry out the Pick-Sloan 
Plan as enacted into law in the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944. This Pick-Sloan Plan 
is the only plan which has been enacted 
into a law or even proposed. There is no 
other plan, although the proponents for a 
State Socialistic River Authority would 
have the people believe there is one. 


Robert B. Brooks, St. Louis, Mo. 


Maintain Strength. All of us ap- 
preciate your patriotic interest in helping 
maintain the strength of the country by 
building up the Naval Reserve. “Task 
Force for Peace” in your July 2 issue is 
splendid: It is interesting, well written 
and appealing to all true Americans. 

E. M. Eller, Commodore, U.S. Navy, 
Washington, D.C. 


No Pushover: In “Freedom Is 
Worth Fighting For” (July 2), I am sure 
you express the sentiment of 99% of the 
American public. And by the American 
public I mean the silent people, the little 
people, the wage-earners and the house- 
wives—the people who do not do much 
talking but who nevertheless run our coun- 
try, for they are the voters. 

Velma Cloward, Modesto, Cal. 


Townsend Plan: “Rainbow’s End” 
(July 16) is so far from the facts that in 
good conscience you should look up and 
print the facts. The Townsend Plan does 
not call for $50 every Thursday or any 
other day. It provides a 3% deduction on 
all incomes of over $100 per month. After 
this is collected, it is to be distributed to 
certain people—pro-rata—but in no case 
to be over $100 a month. Such money 
must be expended, by the recipient, within 
the next 30 days. This then would pro- 
vide the buying power so much to be de- 
sired for American products. 

W. D. Chesney, Kansas City, Mo. 


e ¢ ¢ The Townsend Plan has been 
in existence for 14 years, and at no time 
has it ever advocated paying $50 every 
Thursday. You have it ccnfused with the 
“ham and egg” scheme which started here 
in California some years ago. 

Mrs. M. A. Stack, San Leandro, Cal. 


Nazi Weapons: Your article dealing 
with my activities (“Hitler & The Gold- 
bergs,.” July 2) was splendid, forthright 
and illuminating, and presented points 
hitherto not available to the public. .*. . I 
was glad to have been of some assistance 
on this subject which I was able to cover 
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Your Shoes 
are Showing! 


you 
NEED 






¢ combination 
keep shoes 
onger. 


Shinola’s scientifi 


/ of oily waxes helps 
flexible— and new- looking | 
Shinol 


a is easy to apply and eco- 
2 nomical to buy. For 


good groom- 
IN- 
ing and longer wear — KEEP "EM SH 
ING WITH SHINOLA. 


| Nore Fun for Your Party! 


GORGEOUS NEW 
Qualatex Balloons 


SUPERIOR QUALITY — jewel-like 
( colors, almost transparent, extra 


“iy “Sy cough, hold air for days. Delight 





everyone as decorations & games. 


Scaled Party-Pax of 6, 25¥ at variety stores — 








or send $1 for 4 (24 balloons) to The Pioneer 
Rubber Co., 325 Tiffin Rd., Willard, Ohio. 


FREE party booklet, “More Fun With Bal- | 


£ toss, with each order—Zook/et alone 10F 


A 






youtron! Quickly, easily, mends holes, tears, snags, 
worn spots in shirts, blouses, coats, dresses, trou- 
fj, 8eTs, underwe: ar, hosiery, bedsheets, tow- 







peat. No lumps. Will not come oe: Cpe ge 
i} ing, dry-cleaning ve many hours 0: ious 
J mending & darning. Save —— _ — 
“ pie offersen 
YY’ | SAMPLES for AGENTS Snmesinceiy ts 
all who send name atonce. A penny postal 
will do. Send no money, just your name. 


KRISTEE CO., 864 Bar St., Akron, Ohio 
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P els, tablecloths, ete. Mends aresmooth and 








| they 





only partly in my 
and I shall be pleased to help in the future 
whenever the public welfare or the na- 
tional security is concerned. 
Rear-Adm. Ellis M. Zacharias (ret.), 
Washington, D.C. 


Not So, Not So: One of your writ- 
ers thinks that all Senators and Congress- 
men who voted for the Taft-Hartley bill 
are doomed. He is wrong. Thousands 
wrote their Senators and Congressmen 
what the closed shop and closed books did 
for them during the depression and the 
war. 

In the last depression when there was 
nothing but the WPA and the PWA, one 
had to pay from $2 to $14 a week just to 
work and was not considered a union maa, 
In this war how many million men had to 
pay for the privilege of working? It was 
not closed shop but closed books—no new 
members. 

John Riggles, Landover, Md. 

Pigeons Again: I received more 
than 20 replies to my PATHFINDER letter 
(June 4) about the passing of the passen- 
ger pigeons. 

Most of the replies bore out my con- 
tention that the pigeons left the country 
by mass flight about 1885... . From two 
apparently authentic sources came asser- 
tions from seafaring men that about 1885 
great masses of the birds were seen on the 
high seas in such numbers that they were 
mistaken for land. Another writer said 
he went to the West Coast to investigate, 
and seafaring men vouched for the asser- 
tion that the birds perished in the sea 
nearly swamping ships. Another claimed 

. . a ship’s crew on Hudson Bay halted 
and made a circuit, thinking they saw land 
where no land was supposed to be 
also had to fight off 
fear they would swamp the ship. 


D. M. Cushman, Belvidere, Til. 
Military Training: Re “If It Is 
Necessary” (July 30), I think a year of 


military training would be beneficial, but 
not from a military viewpoint. For those 
boys who pass the medical tests, the pe- 
riod of training might be shortened. Those 
not physically fit should receive proper 
treatment, followed by military training 
according to their strength. The result 
would be a stronger, healthier national 
manhood, Selecting only the physically fit 
for the sacrifices of war, would leave only 
defectives to become the progenitors of the 
future race. 

Satterlee, 
Cal. 


Mrs. Alice L. 


Monroi ia, 


e ee This is written to compliment 
PATHFINDER fox fine work in publicizing 
numerous national and international 
sues. Also to suggest that you publicize the 
argument against universal military train- 
ing in the near future. May I suggest 


is- 


is Published Every Other Wednesday 
Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31, 1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 
under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
year in U.S. and possessions. 
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KEEP YOUR TEETH 


SAFELY 


CLEAN 





Our soda, Arm & Hammer Brand or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda, is a good dentifrice 
that cleans teeth safely. Odorless, sol- 
uble in water, and free from grit, it has a 
gentle cleansing action that helps bright- 
en teeth and safely restore them to their 
natural color. 





This effective dentifrice is pure bicarbo- 
nate of soda, U.S.P. standard. It meets the 
exacting requirements of the Council on 
Dental Therapeutics of the American 
Dental Association, and has had the 
Council's acceptance for years. 


Our soda has a helpful alkaline reac- 
tion which tends to loosen film and adher- 
ent deposits, and leaves the mouth feeling 
fresh, wholesome. Try it today and use it 

twice every day to clean your teeth 
safely. Your grocer has it, just a 
few cents a package. 


COUNCIL on DENTAL 
THERAPEUTICS 





Write for 
free booklet 


_ ARM & HAMMER BRAND OR 
COW BRAND BAKING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5, W.Y. 
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Don’t Risk 
a “Brush-off” | 


we ACL 
Grush Off 


Denture 


. 4 a 
 * . j 


Soak your plates in Polident 
to keep them hygienically 
clean, odor-free 


OST DENTISTS agree that brush- 
ing cannot cure the unpleasant 
offense known as DENTURE BREATH. 
To keep dental plates or bridges 





| 
| 


clean, sweet, free of tell-tale odors, | 


more dentists recommend Polident than 
any other denture cleanser. Gentle, 


| 


easy soaking in a solution of Polident | 


and water every day is a safe, sure way 
to avoid DENTURE BREATH—and to 
keep your false teeth sparkling bright 
with their original natural look. 

Buy Polident, 30¢ and 60¢ at drug- 
stores everywhere. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes or 
more—in a fresh, cleans- 
ing solution of Polident 
and water. Rinse 

and it's ready to use. 


de POLIDENT “4 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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; 


these arguments be stressed: the univer- 
sally-recognized bad effects of the moral 
atmosphere on the boys, the undermining 
of our educational system, the vast ex- 
penditure, the lack of necessity of mass 
military training with the advent of the 


atomic bomb. 

A. Stauffer Curry, Elgin, /Il. 
The article, 
Wheeler 


read by 


“Voice of America™: 
“Truth Can Defend U.S.,” 
McMillen (July should be 
every person in the United States. Can 
you furnish reprints? 


R. W. Jennings, West Point, Ga. 


by 


19) 


Senior View: After reading one of 
your letters (Aug. 13) I hurried to look 
up the July 16 issue to see what scan- 
dalizing sort of cover you had published 





Pathfinder 


SWEATER-GIRL. Grandmother likes the cover. 


while I was away vacationing. But to my 
surprise I saw a “really nice” young girl 
looking like thousands of other teen-agers 
look—or should look—sweater or no 
sweater. I am a grandmother and hope my 
granddaughters develop the way nature 
intended. 
Mrs. Earl Siefferly, Bay City, Mich. 


World’s Town Meeting: Thor- 
oughly enjoyed reading your feature 
“Town Meeting of the World” (Aug. 27), 
which presented to the layman a clear-cut 
picture of the United Nations at Lake 
Success. 

Jason Vandervliet, Teaneck, NJ. 


e e e | wish to express very sincere 
congratulations . .. Particularly your re- 
cent features such as “Town Meeting of 
the World,” “Vacation, Straight Ahead,” 
and “One Family’s $50 a Week.” 

Dr. Milton S. Snow, San Francisco, Cal. 


@ @ @ May we have more articles like 
your “Town Meeting.” Have only one 
comment to make—it was too short! Also 
enjoy your letter column. 


J. C. Pettiway, Dallas, Tex. 


The Reverse: Your “Mission in Re- 
verse” (Aug. 13) is rather misleading. 
From the article one could assume that 
Augusta, Ark., was without a church for 
its white citizens. Such is not the case by 
any means. Being the county seat and a 
town of considerable commercial impor- 
tance, it is proud of its churches. It has a 








There’s satisfaction in Knowing your 
toilet bowl is really clean. Be sure— 
use Sani-Flush .. . the disinfecting toi- 
let bowl cleaner that gets right down to 
work the moment you sprinkle it into 
the toilet bowl. Sani-Flush works by 
chemical action. It removes all stains 
and invisible film that harbor germs 
and cause odors. It saves messy work. 
Effective in hard or 
soft water. Safe in all 
toilet systems. Sold 
everywhere. Two sizes. 
The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton 2, Ohio. 


| Sani-Flush 













Ce Clr. 


G > 
* Guaranteed by ~ 


USE AT LEAST 
Good Housekeeping 
| TWICE A WEEK W745 soererisiy At 


45 aovraristo ™ 








#0OR YOUR 


SDARETIME SELING 


Everybody, yes, everybody, loves 
the CANTERBURY CHRISTMAS 
CARDS, for these beautiful cards 
and stationery have been de- 
signed by famous artists. You 

CA he need sell only 50 boxes to de- 
| lighted friends and $25 is yours. 
Hundreds of people just like you 
are picking up juicy’ extra in- 
comes in their spare hours. Sell- 
ing is easy because most stores 
ask much higher prices for the 
same quality. Absolutely no ex- 
perience needed. You can start 





WRITE FOR 
SAMPLE KIT 


ow APPROVAL 





at once—and watch your list of 
customers GROW! Write today. 


CANTERBURY STUDIOS, 896 Amsterdam Ave.,N.Y.C. 25 









B ONE-MAN SAWMILL (Ess THax 


| Easy To Turn Trees Into Money 

es Lumber BELSAW MODELS 
| ties, shingles, in 10 to 24 foot sawin 
| Grates, Inth, 


lengths. MECHANICAL 
studding, 
siding. 














__ FEED, accurate set works and 
sitive dogs. Use tractor or old auto 
| ‘ engine for low cost power. Thousands used for 
| ‘ gi| commercia! sawing, Pays for itee!f quick!y. Send 
J a, card today for FRE » booklet, ‘How o Make 

< Lamber’’ and Catalog of Woodworking Equipment. 
BELSAW MACHINERY CO., 1851-N, Field Bidg. 


315 Westport Road Kansas City 2, Mo. 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stutterinc—suc- 
cessful for 46 vears. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3447 Circle 
Tower, indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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LOOSE 
CASTERS 


with Plastic Wood 
EASY’! No skill re- 
quired Handles 
like putty... and 
hardens into wood. 


WON'T CHIP OR CRACK 


PLASTIC — 





KEEN STUFF/ NOMORE ) 
SQUEAKS IN MY BIKE @ 
SINCE | USED 


3-IN-ONE / 





lor3 RONALD... 


Oz.Cons 


<< O8 4 MFunp my 


$" Guaranteed by ™ 





TM REG US PAT OFF 


SHOES REBUILT 


5 3 49 the factory way 


e@ New shoe appearance 
@ Old shoe comfort 

complete cost 

to you 





@ Prime leather 

@ Factory workmanship 
e35 yrs. experience. Est. 1912 
Send no money. Just mail shoes to address be- 
low. Pay for them when they’re delivered. 


SHOE 
EPAIR 





CENTURY . 


207 Park Ave. Baltimore 1, Md. 





POSTPAID 

SPECIAL OFFER! Famous. patented, 
lock-stitch sewing awl complete with ‘needles, 
waxed thread, direction folder. Hundred uses— 
sewing, repairing leather goods, canvas, belting, 
old or new harness, saddles, gun cases. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, or money back. Send cur- & 
rency, check, 7 Her 4 order, no stamps, please. ff 
Yates Mfg. Co., 611-G Main St., Lake Geneva, Wis. i 


525 


ee el 
$1 Assortments 
PROFIT Start 


COSTS NOTHING-GET OUR SAMPLES. WRITE TODAY! <i 


Fanmour Publishing Corp. 43 Rose St., Dept. A, New York 7, N.Y. 


FA R M Ss! J] Money-Makers!!! 


New Fall Cataleg just out! 
Over 2800 Bargains. 

COUNTRY BUSINESS CATALOG, Stores, 

Gas ' Statio ons, etc. © oast to Coast. Mailed Free TELL us what 


Motels, 
you want. Where? Price? Terms? Time, money-saver. Write 


STROUT REALTY 
20 West 9th St. 453 S. Spring 
Kansas City 6, Mo Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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EVERYONE BUYS CHRISTMAS CARDS 
You can 


jemand 
hand applied dec 
Immediate 


cash in on this great seasonal 
21 CARDS—every card with 
ations. They sell on sight. 
You average 100 
making money at once 





Ala 


255 4th Ave 
New York 10, N. Y 


10, 
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| 





| children of 4 and 


Methodist, 
church. 


a Baptist, and a Presbyterian 
The Presbyterian church once was 


| pastored by Woodrow Wilson’s father. In 


addition, there are several churches for 


| colored people. 


W. G. Jones, 
[We stated: “In the 
land of Arkansas... 


Ark. 
river bottom- 
Ed.] 


Cotton Plant, 
White 
near Augusta... 


More on Art: 
lots to the box for 
PATHFINDER? 

Mercedes Wright, Calvin Johnson, 

Jack Martinson, Amy Marshall, 

James D. Jackson, New York, N.Y. 


May we add our bal- 
an Art Column in 


eee By 
Column. 
you do. 
Marilyn Burke, St. Louis, 


all means include an Art 
Would be most appreciative if 


Mo. 


eee | third it. 
Evelyn Davis, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Chiropractors: I read Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Waters’ letter “Country Doctor” 
July 2 issue. What the public needs to 


know is why there is a shortage of proper 
health service in the nation and how it 
can be corrected. 

The number of students attending 
medical school should not be limited. In 
this case, it not the medical schools 
which are at fault. The fault is with the 
Allopathic Medical Union known as the 
American Medical Association . . . which, 
in order to maintain high prices for its 
members, limits the number of students 
for medical school in each state upon the 
basis of the number of medical doctors 
who will normally die each year in the 
state. . This should be corrected by 
permitting each branch of the healing art 
to have an examining board of its own. 

L. George Grupe, D.C., 
International Chiropractors Association. 


is 


Houses: “Where Are Those Houses?” 
(July 30) is the best article we have ever 
seen regarding building conditions. 

We think this should be read by every 
person, including the President, who has 
so forcibly waked to the house shortage 
since VJ-Day. 

R. L. Farrar, Nashville Contractors 
Ass’n., Nashville, Tenn. 


Indirectly: In Felix Morley’s 
“Threat of World War III” (Aug. 13), 
he writes, “Lend-Lease brought us into the 
last war.” So that was it! I often won- 
dered why the Japs attacked us. 

J. L. Dixon, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Understudy: Re your article “Un- 
derstudy” (Americana, Aug. 13): many 
5 can read and write. 


| Why not? When I was 4 I read the Bible, | 


| several children of 4 to read... 


I have taught 
they en- 


the news ‘and periodicals ... 


joy it and are proud of it. 


M. W. Arleigh, Los Angeles, Cal. 


e Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C, 
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COAL HEATERS 
Pome te 


Warm 
MorninG 
520B 

OLDS 
100 lbs. Coal 
Radiant style. 
Big heat producer 
and fuel saver. 
Model 524-B 
200 lb. coal cap. 


srant A FIRE BUT ONCE A TES 


Warm Mornin 420 « 


HOLDS 
100 Ibs. 
Coal 
Beautiful 
Enameled 
Cabinet type 

with 
built-in: 
Automatic 
Draft 
Regulator. 
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Fully-patented. 
Saves space 
Does a BIG 
heating job. 
Low-cost 
operation. 





Only in WARM 
MORNING will you find the 
exclusive, patented interior construction 
that results in such an abundance of clean, 
healthful heat at such low cost! Burns any 
kind of coal, coke, briquets. Heats all 
day and night without refueling. Your 
home is WARM every MORNING when 
you awake. Models to fit your heating needs. 


Small Homes PLAN BOOK! 


New. . different 16. pages hand- 
somely illustrated in color! 12 beauti- 
ful, low cost, small homes designed 
by nationally known architect. Reg- 
ular 50c value yours for only 
25c. (Blue prints available at small 
cost.) Send a quarter for your copy 
of this book now! 










debit htt ttt Litt iti) 
LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 
Dept. D, 114 W. Lith St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Please send me Small Homes Pian Book. | am enclos 
ing 25¢ 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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For the name of your nearest Williams Oil-O-Matic Dealer, consult the classified section of 


your telephone directory under "Oil Burners” or write to the factory at Bloomington, Illinois. 
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Let me tell vou something. The 
Russians are not thinking of war. They 
completely crazy. In 24 hours we 
75,000,000 Russians and 
They know it.—Dr. 
U. of Chicago. 


are not 
could wipe out 
not lose 100 men. 
Robert H. Montgomery, 


When you consider the simple fact 

that women are so much brighter than 
men, it’s amazing that to date we haven't 
had a woman President.—Anita Loos, au- 
thor and playwright. 
This choosing up of sides in Eu- 
rope is following a policy that leads to war 
and not to peace.—Gov. J. Strom Thur- 
mond, South Carolina. 

It is not marriage that fails. It is 
people that fail. All that marriage does is 
to show people up.—Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, New York. 

At Bikini, animals that received 
prompt medical care survived, while mates 
died without the same kind of care.— 


Howard W. Blakeslee, AP science editor. 


Until labor stops loafing, I don’t see 
how the U.S. can compete with South 
America and other countries. At present 
we are pricing ourselves out of the world 
market.—W. B. Pierce, president, Amer- 
ican Society of Tool Engineers. 


You cannot rescue Western Euro- 
pean economy. Lending money there is 
like pouring money down a rathole.—Gen. 
Robert E. Wood, chairman, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. 


After three days. fish and visitors 
smell.—Benjamin Franklin. 


The student body at Harvard to- 
day is typical of a worried generation. No- 


body ever seems to stop working. I can't 
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HARDER STUDY. So says Verse-Maker Eliot. 








FOR YOUR 
PORTABLE RADIO 
BUY 


URGESS 
BATTERIES 


RECOGNIZED BY THEIR 
STRIPES * REMEMBERED 
BY THEIR SERVICE 















Made to U.S. Army Specifications! 
15-JEWEL 


ELGIN 
sJ8?> 


Sturdy 15-Jewel ELGIN men’s 
wrist watches. Waterproofed. 
Sweep second hand. Stainless Steel back. Unbreakable 
crystal. QUALITY! American made. Fully recondi- 
tioned with ONE YEAR GUARANTEE! Made for 
the U. S. Army Air Corps. They HAD to be good. 
SEND NO MONEY. Simply pay postman $18.95 
plus 10% taxand postage on delivery. Cash orders sent 
postpaid.Limitedsupply. UNITEDPRODUCTSCO., 
7941 S. Halsted St., Dept WES-329, Chicago 20, Ill. 



















@ Here’s your chance to 
start a fine, solid, profit- 
able business right among 
your friends and neighbors. 
Tie up with the LEADER 
in the direct -to- wearer 
shoe industry, established 
42 years. Just rush post- 
ecard NOW for FREE SAMPLE 
OUTFIT, Free 10-Second Air 
Cushion Demonstrator, Free 
Automatic Selling Pian. Learn 
how you can start ~ making 
money very FIRST DAY with 
over 200 fast-selling Feature 
Style and Comfort Shoes. 

Victor Thomas Shoe Co., 
Dept. V-812, 610 W. Van 


ZIPS OFF Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention Secure Pater 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—without obligation 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
737-G District National Bidg. Washington 5, D. C. 


CHRISTIAN 


Our Box of 21 Delame Scripture Text Christmas folders 
makes people conscious that CHRISTmae is Chriet’s Birt 
day. Pay us 60c. Sell at $1. Also see our complete Line of 
20 Assortments, 


SHEPHERD'S TOWN CARD CO. 








Box 308 Shepherdstown, Pa. 
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understand it. It certainly was not like 
that in my day.—7. S. Eliot, poet, Har- 
vard "10, 


Women are more than 4 of the 
world’s population. No war could be con- 
ducted for more than two weeks without 
their co-operation.—/. A. R. Wylie, au- 
thor. 


If the British do not want Ameri- 
can pictures, that’s one thing. If they do, 
they shouldn’t expect to get a dollar’s 
worth of films for a quarter.—Eric A. 
Johnston, president, Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers Association of America. 


Russia can never accept the U.S. 
atomic plan because it embodies the er- 
roneous assumption ‘that national sov- 
ereignty and independence have been re- 
duced to naught by the atomic age.— 
Andrei Gromyko, Soviet delegate to the 
United Nations. 


From now on each woman employe 
who gives birth to a baby will be given 
three-month leave at full pay. I see no 
reason why those who have most to give 
the State should be placed under the 
heaviest handicaps.—Wéilliam B. Ziff, pres- 
ident, Ziff-Davis Co. 


A conscript Army would give us no 
more security than the sand does to an 
ostrich.—Leif Erickson, former member, 
Montana Supreme Court. 


Why does the U.S. reproduce pic- 
tures of famous men, but not women, on 
bank notes?—Marjorie Paul, Miami 
model. 


The Nazis used a theory that a whole 
race is bad. ... There is a ceiling within 
people. That ceiling, I believe, is set by 
heredity.—Dr. Emil M. Hartl, Boston. 


People ask me why I make such 
unintelligible paintings. But the world it- 
self doesn’t make sense. Why should I 
paint as if it did?—Pablo Picasso, artist. 
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BUT NO SENSE. That's Picasso viewpoint. 
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SOAPLESS CLEANER 
Amazing New 4-Way Action 


3. Cleans it off ...doesn’t 
just smear. 


4.Cleans like magic even 
in hard water. 


oy 


1. Glid-N gets under 
dirt. 
2.Dissolves grease. 


SS 


* Absolutely harmless. 


| = Just wipe windows, Venetian 
| = | blinds or mirrors, with cloth 
dampened in Glid-N solution. 


No need to rinse and dry. 


Excellent for painted or enameled 
surfaces, woodwork, floors, lino- 
leum, tile, porcelain-enamel, etc. 





FOR WASHING DISHES 
Floats Grease 


--.1S KIND TO 
YOUR HANDS 






A LITTLE 
GOES A LONG WAY! 


Gets milk cans, separators, milking 
machines CLEANER...QUICKER. 
Won't harm rubber hose. 


Wash your car with Glid-N solu- 
tion and rinse. No need to wipe. 
Dries without streaks. Cleans with- 
out dulling. Preserves finish. 


ALSO USE GLID-N CLEANER FOR— 


Pots and Pans 
Silverware 
Carpets and Rugs 


Metal Surfaces 
Refrigerators 
Kitchen Ranges 


Upholstery and 
Tapestries 
Washcble Wallpaper 


Woolens and Nylons 
Rayons and Silks 
—and many other uses 


| Other Glid-N Handy Home Helpers 


| 5% DDT INSECT KILLER 


— Fortified for quicker results. 
Use either of two ways. 


| SELF-POLISHING FLOOR WAX 


=—Ie lasts ... stays on longer! 
Spreads easily. No rubbing. 


AUTO POLISH 


— Cleans, waxes with one appli- 


cation. Preserves the finish. 


SCRATCH REMOVER 


— Makes furniture scratches dis- 


appear... easily, quickly. 


Giid-N7 
CEE) 


Glid-N 


2-4-D WEED KILLER 
—Trial bortle only 29c(G60c value) 
4 oz. enough for 1000 sq. ft. 
FURNITURE POLISH 
—Gives a dry, greaseless luster! 
Cleans, polishes at same time. 
METAL POLISH 
—Removes stains, tarnish and 
dullness . .. easily! 
WALLPAPER REMOVER 


—The faster, easier way. 
muss. Economical. 


Less 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY @ CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
Buy These Glid-N Products at Your Paint, Hardware or Department Store 


MADE 
ef 


Glidd 


PACEMAKER IN 
VALUE 
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Another New Champion 


What makes a champion? 


It’s the ability to excel the best that competition 
offers. 


That’s precisely what you can expect ... and 
what you get . .. from this new Dodge “Job- 
Rated” truck in the 114-ton class. 


This new truck is built like a champion to carry 
above-average loads. It’s powered like a cham- 
pion to move above-average loads. 


Like any Dodge truck, it is ““Job-Rated’”’ through- 
out to fit its job, and to stay on the job. . . longer, 
steadier and with satisfying economy. 


If your loads require trucks of this capacity, see 
your Dodge dealer now for the finest truck invest- 
ment you’ve ever made. 


Keo Cae DODGE BuitDS Aemadc TRUCKS 
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Capacity — 15,000 pounds — 
chassis, body and payload allow- 
ance. 24,000 pounds—tractor, 
trailer and payload allowance. 


Power—236 2 cu.-in. 6-cylinder 
L-head engine developing 109 
horsepower. 


Front Axle — 4,000 pounds 
capacity; high carbon, drop- 
forged steel. 


Rear Axle — 12,500 pounds 
capacity; full-floating; single or 
two-speed. 


Frame — Hot- rolled, high car- 
bon steel; reinforced with side- 
plates. 


YES...BUILT LIKE A CHAMPION 





Transmission — Heavy-duty 
four-speed, 


Clutch— Heavy-duty 11-inch; 
permanently lubricated ball re- 
lease bearing. 


Brakes — Hydraulic internal- 
expanding type equipped with 
booster; cast-iron brake drums. 


Tires—7.50 x 20—10 ply; due! 
rear tires. Optional (at extra cost) 
8.25 x 20—10 ply. 


Models—Standard Cab—4 
wheelbases; Cab- Over - Engine, 
3 wheelbases . . . all models 
available with single or two-speed 
rear axles. 





DODGE “TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. These children 
busily drawing Egyptian murals on 
the blackboard are students in a 
Scarsdale, N.Y., public school. By 
taking the best from both the Pro- 
gressive and Conservative theories 
of education, Scarsdale’s educators 
have raised their schools’ standards 
high, above the national average. 
For how they did it, see “Learning— 
and Liking It,” starting on page 23. 

se SS 


Next Issue. Few Americans 
have seen the original documents 
that have made America the symbol 
of freedom to the world—the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution, and others. This year, for 
the first time, a specially designed 
and guarded train will carry them 
around the nation so millions can 
see them. In the Sept. 24 PatH- 
FINDER, four pages of text and pic- 
tures will tell the story of “Freedom 
Train, America’s Heritage on 
Wheels.” 


* * * 


Quiz. What will Hollywood do 
about the new British film tax? 
(See Britain, p. 19.) 

Can ex-sailors get rid of tattooed 
dancing girls? 

(See Take It Off, p. 21.) 

How much money does the U.S. 
Treasury collect from tax-dodg- 
ers? 

(See Catching, p. 19.) 

Who is the world’s biggest manufac- 
turer of bubble gum? 

(See Bowman’s Bub, p. 39.) 

What’s the correct name of 
Civil War? 

(See War Over Words, p. 41.) 

What can you do with pulled-out 
teeth? 

(See Ivory Plants, p. 42.) 

Who invented the ice-making ma- 
chine? 

(See Ice Man, p. 41.) 

Do doctors really know what causes 
diabetes? 

(See Eat to Die, p. 42.) 

How strong is the Air Force? 
(See Struggle, p. 51.) 

Are movies getting cleaner? 

(See Code Clean-Up, p. 56.) 


the 
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A SHARP SPLIT IN TRUMAN'S CABINET is developing over the British-American loan | 
talks. Treasury Secretary Snyder and Agriculture Secretary Anderson ; 
have teamed up, urging a "go-slow" policy. But Commerce Secretary 
Harriman, Labor Secretary Schwellenbach and Attorney General Clark 
want immediate liberalizing of the loan terms. 





ee eee eee - 


head of the British loan delegation, to soften the 75% tax on Ameri- 
Ccan—made movies. Johnston will stress the ill-will aspects and may 
even hint taxes on British exports in retaliation. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION OF GERMANY will get a healthy shot in the arm. The British 
will stop trying to socialize the Ruhr mines, and the French will 
agree to rebuilding German factories so long as France outproduces 
German steel. 


cies to start working on smaller budgets for 1949. White House econo— 
mists, sure that Government costs will be a campaign issue, want to 
paint the best possible picture of saving. 


BOLSTERED BY FAVORABLE HOME REACTION, top-ranking GOP Congressmen are planning 


to reintroduce the Knutson tax bill, reducing personal income taxes. 


IQ ECONOMISTS are planning strategy to embarrass Sen. Taft's price investi- 
gating committees. They will invade every hearing with statistycal 
charts to "prove" that rising living costs are entirely Congress' 
fault. 


USED CAR DEALERS plan a big killing after Nov. 1. when installment buying re- 
strictions end. They will boost prices»and sell on longer terms. 


SENATE DEMOCRATIC LEADERS will stage an all-out fight to have Sen. Brewster's 
War Investigating Committee junked and its power transferred to some 
regular committee. They insist its formation violated the Congres-— 
sional Reorganization Act in the first place. 


GAEL SULLIVAN'S CHANCES to head the Democratic party when Robert Hannegan quits 
are improving. Agriculture Secretary Anderson, Truman's favorite for 
the job, has told friends he would not undertake to run his department 
and the party at the same time. Acceptable to northern and southern 
party leaders, Sullivan has strongest backing from big city machines. 


THE AFL EXECUTIVE COUNCIL is expected to vote to support the new labor act at 
its Chicago conference next week. Unlike many CIO unions, AFL locals 
will file financial statements and anti-Communist affidavits. While 
no direct violation of the political activities ban is anticipated, 
union bosses will speed a court test of the Taft—Hartley Act. 


FEDERAL MEDIATION SERVICE CHIEF CYRUS CHING took over the new labor relations 
bureau only at President Truman's insistence. He will remain long 
enough to get the independent bureau functioning smoothly and then re- 
tire, probably by next spring. 
WHITE HOUSE ADVISORS are not expecting any sensational exposé from Attorney 
General Tom Clark's investigation of Big Steel's alleged price-fixing. 
Independent studies indicate that high prices can't be traced to any 
big company finagling. 
MAJOR U.S. RADIO BROADCASTERS may band together in an effort to break Musi- 
cians' Union Boss Petrillo's stranglehold on the industry. Incensed 
over the new ruling forbidding FM and AM stations to broadcast music 
programs simultaneously, the industry will ask that criminal charges 
be brought against Petrillo. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE expects more than 26 million vacationers to visit the 
scenic spots this year-—-—5 million more than last year and an all-time 
record. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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The Nation 


Price of Peace 


U.S. taxpayers must decide whether 
to pay $30 billion to restore 
Western Europe 


At farflung conference tables grave 
men hurried the finishing touches to a 
costly postwar drama and polished the 
role U.S. may take—chief actor and 
“angel.” 

For 12 sweltering days in Washing- 
ton, British and American economists 
tugged and hauled at the British loan 
agreement, camouflaging their progress 
behind a barrage of high-flying diplomatic- 
economic chatter: sterling bloc ... con- 
vertibility . . . non-discriminatory pur- 
chasing. So completely did the gobbledy- 
gook befuddle the nation, one basic fact 
was almost overlooked: England was fast 
going broke. 

In Paris diplomatic tempers flared 
and starched shirts wilted as spokesmen 
of 16 Western European nations passed 
back and forth sweat-stained testimonials 
of their respective nations’ poverty. 

Simultaneously in Berlin and Wash- 
ington, French, British, German and Amer- 
ican experts haggled over what to do with 
the Ruhr valley—the industrial oasis in 
Western Germany which once supplied’a 
quarter of Europe’s coal and a third of its 
steel and pig iron. 

Fast Money. There was good rea- 
son for speed. Curtain call for this mas- 
sive drama of European reconstruction is 
Sept. 1. Then democratic-thinking nations 
will begin their fight for survival in a 
world threatened by communism. The 
success of that fight depends almost en- 
tirely upon the willingness of American 








farmers, coal miners, cattlemen and shoe- 
makers to foot the bill. 

Since VJ-day the world has spent 
16 billion American dollars trying to get 
back on its feet. Much of that money 
went for food, clothes, tobacco. These 
nations could not produce for themselves 
because war had smashed their factories, 
ruined their farms and scattered most of 
the labor force that did not die in battle. 

Like Britain, which alone has spent 
$3.35 borrowed billions in 13 months, 
these nations bought few new factories, 
railroads or workers’ homes—tools they 
must have to live without further bor- 
rowing from the U.S. 

It is useless to tell an American coal 
miner that the law of supply and demand 
will force down the price his wife pays 
for bread. His demands, plus those of a 
non-producing world, have extended the 
gap between supply and demand. They 
will continue to do so as long as America 
bears the brunt of producing wheat and 
every other commodity. The cold hard 
fact behind the high prices coal miners 
must pay for shoes, refrigerators and toys 
for their kids is that the excess of pro- 
duction has gone from the corner store to 
overseas markets—where it is paid for by 
money borrowed from ‘them. 

First Aid. The economic hi-jinks 
performed in Washington last week to 
amend the British loan agreement was 
only a reprieve; not a pardon for Eng- 
land’s industrial ills. Two changes were 
made: (1) convertibility of British 
pounds to American dollars was blocked 
and (2) England was given permission to 
buy more goods from other nations than 
she did from the U.S. 

What free exchange of American dol- 
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DOLLAR BUSINESS. Treasury Secretary Snyder, Sir Wilfrid Eady and Sir Gordon Munro sought 
help for Britain in a $3.75 billion loan's shattered remnants. (SEE: Price) 
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lars and British pounds (convertibility) 
means is: Assume Senor Juan Gudalo, Ar- 
gentine rancher, sold £10,000 worth of 
hides to an English bootmaker. If con- 
vertibility were to continue, Gudalo could 
trade the £10,000 for $40,000 and buy 
American machines for his ranch. Now, 
however, Gudalo cannot swap his pounds 
for dollars. He must spend them in Eng- 
land or in some other nation doing busi- 
ness with pounds (all of the British Com- 
monwealth except Canada; Scandinavia, 
Latvia and several other small countries). 

The other change in the loan terms 
lets England cut its buying of American 
goods without making similar cuts in her 
buying from other nations, Assume that 
English cloth-makers had been selling 
wool to Polish miners for six months. 
Because all Poland had to exchange for 
wool was machine tools, just as costly as 
American machine tools, England had to 
buy American tools, under the non-dis- 
criminatory buying clause. Meanwhile, 
England was building up its bank credits 
in Poland. Now England can buy Polish 
tools without any regard for American 
price, thus liquidating its Polish credits. 

First Impact. Multiplied by a thou- 
sand such transactions, the result of these 
two changes will be a drop in foreign 
spending in the U.S. How far’ reaching 
the effect of this drop will be, no one can 
accurately say. But two things seem rea- 
sonably certain: 

e @ Relieved temporarily of pressing 
foreign demands, American producers 
will be able to meet long unfilled home 
needs. 

ee Pent-up shortages in U.S. will 
keep domestic factories whirring, employ- 
ment at its present lofty levels and will 
not appreciably lower prices at home, 

Next—Billions. Far more impor- 
tant to the whole picture of freedom vs. 
communism than Britain’s immediate 
plight are the first hiats of Western Eu- 
rope’s needs. Experts now estimate that 
between $28 billion and $30 billion will 
be needed to revitalize their 16 nations 
during the next four years—unless Russia 
lifts its iron curtain and swaps food for 
manufactured goods. 

Russia’s veto record at the U.N. and 
turmoil in Greece and the Balkans give 
little promise of softening of the Soviet 
heart. If the bulk of this $5 billion to 
$7 billion annual outlay is to come from 
the U.S., Americans can be sure: 

e @ President Truman’s $4.5 billion 
surplus will be only a drop in the bucket. 

e @ High prices will stay high—or go 
higher. 

e @ Domestic shortages will stay. 

e@ @ Income and other tax reductions 
will vanish in the backwash of American 
spending overseas. 

These are the prices Americans must 
pay to support the Truman Doctrine and 
give substance to the Marshall Plan, 
against the rising tide of communism. 
Even so, there is no guarantee that it will 
be enough; or that in so acting the U.S. 
will not commit economic suicide. Be- 
tween now and Jan. 3 America must make 
up its mind—and act through its Con- 
gress. 
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Drought 


Last week in Mechanicsville, Iowa, 
editor Ray Simpson splashed across the 
front page of his Pioneer Press the story 
of his neighbors’ most hated enemy— 
the drought. 

Not since the bitter '30s when howl- 
ing dust storms had made many a Mid- 
west noon look like midnight had the corn 
farmers of northeastern Iowa so needed 
rain. Already in its fourth week the dry 
spell, broken only by one short shower 
and heavy dews, threatened to turn the 
rich lands into arid wastes. And unless 
the rains came within a week a third of 
this year’s crop would be lost. 

What Simpson reported was the same 
grim story elsewhere in the Midwest and 
the South. The broiling sun had parched 
rice and stunted the purple sugar cane 
in Louisiana’s bayous. As far north as 
Minnesota, corn growers complained of 
} less rain than usual, of crops 10%- 
15° destroyed. 

Wheat Thrives. But all was not 
bad. About 7oo miles from Mechanics- 
ville, at Dodge City, Kan., St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch’s Peter Wyden found evidence 
of a state-wide 300 million-bushel wheat 
crop—Kansas’ greatest. To check glowing 
reports, he visited local wheat farmer S. 
B. Thompson (who had been $13,000 in 
the hole 10 years ago), found he stood to 
gross $60,000 this year. 

For the same heavy spring rains and 
summer drought which will cut corn pro- 
duction 850 million bushels below last 
vear have fostered the nation’s biggest 
wheat crop. 

Double Killings. The consumer, 
unfortunately, stands to lose. Scarcity of 
corn has boosted prices for the animals 
which eat it. Only a few cattlemen and 
hog raisers are substituting more plenti- 
ful. grains. Instead they’ll sell their corn 
at almost $2.50 a bushel, and slaughter 
their animals while meat prices are high. 

This might glut the market, bring 
down meat prices temporarily. But they 
would almost certainly rise again—and 
stay high—because of the dent it would 
make in the total meat supply. 
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IKE. He hunts “chicken.” (SEE: Nursemaid) 


Wheat prices—which help fix the 
cost of bread, beer and even steel—prob- 
ably won’t drop below their high current 
level—better than $2 a bushel. Agricul- 
ture Department officials expect boosted 
wheat exports may absorb up to % of the 
expected 273 million-bushel crop increase 
over last year. 

Dust Will Rise. High prices, 
strangely enough, tend to stave off the 
dust storms. As long as they stay high, 
thousands of absentee speculators who 
plowed-under grasslands to plant wheat 
will keep on farming. 

But if they drop, these “suitcase 


farmers” will pull out. The bare lands _ 


they leave could offset 10 years of anti- 
dust conservation. Colorado state con- 
servationist Kenneth Chalmers warned: 
“We are on the verge of another dust bowl 
which will make the last one look like a 
kid’s penny ante game.” 





Buzz Me on the 5:15 


Catching the conductor’s high-sign, 
commuter Joe Doakes rises wearily, plods 
12 coaches back from smoker to lounge- 
car, picks up the ’phone. 

“Aunt Ella’s coming to dinner,” says 
the little woman’s voice, “so be sweet anc 
buy an extra lamb-chop on your way 
home.” 

For this chance to be sweet, Joe can 
thank Bell Telephone engineers. They 
have installed passenger radio-telephones 
on B. & O. and Pennsylvania Railroad 
trains, will do the same for others shortly. 

The RR-phones use each city’s 
vehicle-radio waveband (at midpoints be- 
tween cities the lounge-car attendant 
tunes the phone to the new frequency 
with a key) and can be relayed through 
the city switchboard for long distance. 

Service—plus! Train-to-town calls 
are quick and easy. But to ‘phone a train 
from town one must first ask for the 
mobile operator. The cost is expected to 
be 30¢-45¢ plus regular distance tolls. 


Operation Nursemaid 


It was a routine inspection trip until 
a little flagstaff on the front of Lt. Gen. 
J. C. Lee’s Cadillac broke loose and fell 
to the ground. 

The driver, Sgt. Robert Bowman 
(now a civilian), says that as punish- 
ment Lee “had me drive him all through 
the camp area... saluting him through 
the rear view mirror ... until I couldn't 
stand it any longer.” Lee then ordered 
him out of the car, made him “double 
time up and down the road.” Thirty days’ 
restriction and two months’ loss of rank 
followed that. 

This and other stories of Lee’s 
“chicken”—G.I. for mean, needless dis- 
cipline—crossed the nation’s news-desks 
last week as ex-soldiers lambasted the 
one-time ETO supply chief, now com- 
manding officer of the Italian occupation. 
The “chicken” roosted on the general’s 
three sumptuous Italian doorsteps after 
Scripps-Howard writer Robert Ruark ac- 
cused him of living like a king—while 
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DUST STORMS. They may again bury Western wheat farms if grain price reductions put “suitcase” farmers out of business. (SEE: Drought) 
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his G.I.s dieted on bad chow and salutes. 

Lee denounced the “stab in the back,” 
noted that Ruark spent only 18 hours in 
Leghorn. But other reporters vouched for 
many of Ruark’s charges. Box score af- 
ter 14 days of transatlantic cable-burning: 

Ruark—Lee keeps for his personal 
use a $14,000 trailer, a C-47 airplane, and 
an 8-car train (complete with bar, radio 
and movie projector). 

Lee—tThe trailer, worth only $2,500, 
went back to the states three months ago. 
The plane is authorized theater-com- 
mander equipment. The train was an Ital- 
ian government loan. 

Ruark—Seven hundred men in Lee’s 
headquarter’s company have only 12 show- 
ers and no day room for lounging. 

Lee—The company’s actual strength 
is 400; it has 36 showers, three recreation 
clubs and one beach club. 

Still Standing. Not yet denied are 
Ruark’s charges that G.I.s often must: 
(rt) chauffeur Army officers’ wives for 
shopping and party sprees; (2) play 
nursemaid to officers’ children; (3) pay 
$4 to join a “fluffy nothing”—the Fellow- 
ship of U.S.-British Comrades. 

Already the Army, ordering an in- 
vestigation, lamented the harmful effects 
of the stories on UMT prospects and re- 
cruiting. Some wondered whether the 
probe would also answer another question: 

Did Lee, one-time superior of Litch- 
field (Eng.) prison camp commandant 
Col. James A. Kilian, order the brutali- 
ties for which Kilian was fined $500? 





Longer-Lasting 


A hundred years ago no American 
publisher would have touched Walter Pit- 
kin’s Life Begins at Forty with a 20-foot 
pole—not enough readers. For in those 
days, the average American’s life ended 
at 40. 

Today Pitkin’s book which went on 
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STRAW HAT ACTRESSES. Novice Childs gets help from veteran Scheff. (SEE: Citronella Circuit) 


sale only 15 years ago, is itself as out 
of date as the model-T Ford. What is 
needed is a new volume: Life Begins at 
Sixty! 

Proof came last week when American 
Medical Association president Edward 
Bortz revealed that the average 1947 
lifespan is almost 67 years—27 more than 
an 1847 American could expect. 





Citronella Circuit 


In a knotty-pine building on open 
farmland 13 miles north of Washington 
D. C., stagehands closed a faded purple 
curtain on the last act of Ladies in 
Retirement. 

Actress Fritzi Scheff, latter-day op- 
eretta favorite, took three bows. Then 
as 200 people clapped, a big, rangy, but 
somehow stately dog walked out on the 
stage. He yawned twice, wagged his tail 
and went to sleep. Nobody shooed him. 
For in Maryland’s Olney Theater it was 
normal. 

Once before in Olney, while the audi- 
ence giggled through Male Animal, another 
dog gave birth to three puppies (all male) 
on a star’s backstage couch. A few min- 
utes later, in the same maternity ward a 
stray cat littered eight kittens. 

These antics—plus mosquitoes, old- 
barn playhouses, and country air cover 
up a little-known fact: Summer theaters 
are big business. 

Home-Grown Lettuce. A year ago 
the citronella circuit played only 100 
theaters. This summer it had almost 250. 
Most pre-war hamminess, too, has passed 
into history. Top-flight talent, which once 
spurned straw-hat theaters, now flock to 
them for $200 to $3,000 a week. 

Youthful stage hopefuls still get a 
chance for fame and Broadway. Some, 
however, as stage apprentices, pay up to 
$500 a season for it. Thus columnist Mar- 
quis Childs’ daughter Malissa started last 


summer as an apprentice in Cape Play- 
house (Dennis, Mass.). Her job: painting 
scenery, walk-on parts, even scrubbing 
floors. This. summer, at Olney, she’s an 
Equity professional. 

Traveling the straw-hat road, Malissa 
trails notables like Jimmy Stewart, Bette 
Davis, Margaret Sullavan, and Robert 
Montgomery. They must have passed the 
word in Hollywood about summer-theater 
fun. For this year’s rural billboards 
,showed in big type the names of John 
Carradine, Ruth Chatterton, Gregory 
Peck, Edward Everett Horton, Ilka Chase 
and Betty Hutton. 


Loyalty Check 


Last week the accusing finger of sus- 
picion challenged the loyalty of Federal 
workers. 

No one questioned the Government’s 
right to demand that its 2 million clerks, 
typists, economists and forest rangers 
uphold the Constitution. It’s been doing 
that officially since John T. Doyle, New 
York City, filled out his application for a 
stenographer’s job 64 years ago. 

Closed Case. No one questioned the 
need of intelligent security safeguards. 
And for 500,000 of the workers, there 
was some protection: They could appeal 
their cases to impartial three-man boards. 

But as 1.3 million of these 2 million 
glumly smeared their hands in fingerprint- 
ink, they wondered. if the Security the 
Government seeks is worth strict limits 
on their freedom of speech. For these 1.3 
million Army, Navy, State Department 
and Atomic Energy Commission workers 
have not even the right to defend their 
actions, nor to appeal any judgment their 
bosses see fit to make. 

The “Unholy 10.” Ten State De- 
partment employes, were discharged “with 
prejudice,” presumably because they were 
Communists. None was allowed to appeal 
his case. Six have hired lawyers to fight 
the ruling; a seventh started to do the 
same but dropped his case when he found 
another job. Another less serious question: 
“Why this now? They have all this in- 
formation and fingerprints, too.” 

The Government’s éxplanation for 
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INK. Two years to dry. (SEE: Loyalty Check) 
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what seems to be needless duplication 
(the 14 loyalty questions are in another 
form already filled out by every employe) 
is that it will be easier to handle investi- 
gations. 

Less easy to handle will be the $11 
million cost—$74 million for FBI investi- 
gations, $34 million for extra work for 
Civil Service employes. The check will 
take two years, 900,000 man-hours. 


Plucked . 


Mindful that postage stamps are 
printed to commemorate personalities and 
events, Alfred A. Dustin, La Jolla, Cal., 
last week wrote the Post Office Depart- 
ment to issue one to the forgotten tax- 
payer. As a central motif, Dustin sug- 
gested a flock of well-plucked geese. 


Price of Gold 


A sensational rumor sped across the 


Atlantic from London’s Throgmorton St. 
financial district to Wall St. ticker- 
watchers. 

The U.S. Treasury, London whis- 


pered, would soon boost the price of gold 
from $35 to $50 an ounce. It would be a 
neat way, many Britons thought—a little 
wishfully perhaps—to up the United King- 
dom’s gold stockpile (now worth $2.4 
billion) to the equivalent of $3.4 billion 
badly needed American dollars. 

Denial. On Wall St., gold mining 
and refining stocks “flurried” until Treas- 
ury Secretary Snyder took time out to 
spike the rumor. Few doubted his sinceri- 
ty. He does have power under a 1934 law 
to raise gold prices if public interest de- 
mands and Truman approves. But Bretton 
Woods commitments make World Bank 
approval necessary—an involved process. 

Pro & Con. Most economists 
breathed a sigh of relief. Pennsylvania 
university’s Charles Whittlesey (co-author, 
Golden Avalanche, 1939), trying to be 
fair, said it would help the dollar-hungry 
world but would “create an international 
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SEMINAR. Truman and budgeteer Webb subtracted GOP billions. (SEE: Where Money Sees) 


WPA project.” Others cited a multitude 
of effects, mostly bad. Raising the price 
of gold, they said, would: 

e @ Give more dollars to prostrate 
Britain, but also to Russia (one of the 
four top gold producers). 

e @ Flood the U.S. with useless for- 
eign gold. (In 1933 gold imports ran only 
about $193 million, but after a 1934 gold 
price rise, $16 billion worth poured into 
the U.S. in six years.) 

e @ Inflate the ‘dollar—still tied to 
gold—at a time when the nation desper- 
ately struggles to curb rising prices. 

e @ Boost U.S. gold production which 
last year was only one-third of 1939's. 

Adding up all factors, a_ scholarly 
Washington Post editorial warned last 
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RUMOR. It spread from London to Wall st., almost started a gold rush. (SEE: Price of Gold) 
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week: “There is no possible excuse for 
embarking on such a foolhardy under- 
taking.” 


Where the Money Goes 


Mathematics teacher Harry Truman 
gently led his reporter-pupils through their 
annual Treasury seminar. 

He estimated—though his guess could 
be off a billion or so—that the Treasury 
cash register would ring up $41.7 billion 
in receipts this year. Outgo would run, he 
thought, about $37 billion. The difference 
—a $4.7 billion surplus—would be used 
to reduce the national debt, which costs 
every U.S. taxpayer almost $85 yearly in 
interest alone. 


Costs. Here’s how the Government 
tax dollar will be spent: 
National defense .... . .28¢ 
Veterans aid ........ ica See 
Il... aa 12¢ 
Debt interest ..............14¢ 
Cee 6¢ 
General Government ........4¢ 
ge 16¢ 
Income. This dollar the Govern- 


ment spends will be collected from these 
taxes: 


Personal income .... gee 
Corporation ........ wow Oe 
Excise (luggage, etc.) 17¢ 
Sundry items ...... 11¢ 
SONI ag Si ak 8 a Secale sdes of ks 1¢ 


Besides telling Americans where the 
Government spends—and how they pay 
for it—Truman twice chided GOP claims 
of budget savings. “Actual” amount cut 
by Congress, he said was only $528 mil- 
lion. 

“A political stroke .. . to delude the 
nation,” snapped back North Dakota Re- 
publican Sen. Milton Young. Fairest sav- 
ing estimate he insisted was $3.2 billion. 
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Prices: Who’s to Blame? 


There was some hope. The price of 
eggs, for example, had not yet reached 
the California gold-rush level of $50 a 
dozen. 

Everybody found somebody to blame 
for the cost of living—up 16% since Jan. 
1. Labor said it was management’s fault; 
management said it was labor’s. CIO Vice 
President Emil Rieve complained that the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
had failed to keep its pledge to work for 
lower prices if OPA died. 

Replied NAM: “Three rounds of 
wage increases in a year and the loss of 
30 ©6million production hours’ through 
strikes” had forced prices up. 

Regardless of who was to blame, the 
people wanted to know: ,When would the 
up-trend end? , 

Stretch that Budget! A still harder 
question: What kind of mumbo-jumbo 
was the average American family, which 
earns $2,600 a year, using to make ends 
meet ? 

There were statistics to supply the 
answer: 

ee In July the Treasury’s E-bond 
salesmen reported $14 million more bonds 
cashed than purchased. 

e @ Savings are on the downgrade. 
A third of families in the $1,000-$3.000 
income bracket are spending more than 
they make. 

" @ @ There’s more installment buying. 
Consumer credit, now $11 billion, is up 
$3 billion from a year ago. 

Probes by Dozens. Lending a sen- 
sational note, but giving no promise of 
immediate relief, were broadsides against 
Big Steel by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, tire manufacturers by the Justice 
Department. In both probes the basic 


charge was price fixing. 

On the quieter side, Republican Con- 
gressional committees got ready to launch 
price investigations and hearings in 15 
cities beginning Sept. 15. 
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NAM'S FAULT? Rieve complained of a broken 
pledge. (SEE: Prices) 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 


Bargaining Power Has Uses 


Just what can American taxpayers, 
who foot the bill now and far into the 
future, believe that they get in return 
for some of their Government’s gen- 
erous gestures? 

Uncle Sam last month cancelled 
a billion-dollar debt from Italy. The 
British have asked softer terms for 
last year’s huge loan and hope for ad- 
ditional help. One nation after another 
extends its hand, palm up. Meanwhile 
nobody cancels any debts for Tom Tax- 
payer, and the Internal Revenue scoops 
into his pay envelope before he gets it. 


Uncle Sam, himself 260 billion 
dollars in the hole, is not as rich as 
he used to be. Even though Americans 
produce more wealth than anyone else, 
they can’t give it away and have it 
too. What would be unreasonable, then, 
about expecting a little something in 
return for some of the gifts and loans 
that, after all, are not exactly easy 
to make? Uncle Sam still has what 
others want—means to lend and give 
goods and money. So his bargaining 
position is strong. But it seems that 
his officials are bashful about demand- 
ing terms. 


The President of Mexico paid us 
a pleasant visit last May. He had in 
mind to borrow a little money. 

At that time foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease had broken out in Mexico. If not 
exterminated by stern measures, it 
would cross the border. Every beef 
animal, dairy cow, sheep, goat and 
hog in the U.S. would then be in dan- 
ger. What would then happen to meat 
and milk prices may be imagined. 

Congress had already appropriated 
$9 million to help fight the outbreak 
in Mexico, has since provided a more 
or less blank check that may mean 
$400 million. But the campaign was 
handicapped from the start by “dip- 
lomatic” difficulties. Even with U.S. 
money to pay for slaughtered animals, 
Mexico was unwilling to engage in de- 
cisive measures such as costly experi- 
ence has shown are the only means to 
stop the disease. 

Did any U.S. official say to Presi- 
dent Aleman that we might consider 
talking about a loan after we were 
assured that Mexico would clean up 
foot-and-mouth? Apparently not; we 
are still fighting the outbreak under the 
same handicaps. Mr. Aleman, however, 
went happily home after getting a loan 
of $100 million. 

The billion-dollar debt owed by 
Italy, a former enemy, was marked off 
with no payment received. Civilian sup- 
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. . « And governments change.” 


plies furnished to Italy accounted for 
more than half of the claim. While 
Italy will have nothing more to pay on 
the account, the billion will be collected 
with much interest from the American 
taxpayers. 

In return, according to Acting Sec- 
retary of State Robert A. Lovett, the 
settlements “constitute an 
substantial step in the establishment 
of good economic and political rela- 
tions between our two governments.” 
No doubt the taxpayer can look for his 
satisfaction in that. 


No one supposes that a billion 
dollars could have been collected from 
Italy. This open-handed cancellation 
probably made the Italians feel better. 
Nevertheless, their government is still 
unstable, and governments change. Na- 
tions usually have short memories for 
past favors. By writing off the ~debt 
in full now, the United States abandons 
a leverage that in some future cir 
cumstance might be extremely useful. 


Certainly Uncle Sam should not 
be mean or grasping, But to hold on 
to an advantageous position for future 
use, or to use U.S. bargaining power to 
accomplish a good purpose, will in 
crease the respect felt by other nations. 
A too open-handed generosity will only 
convince them that the “Uncle Sap” 
sneer is true. 

Taxpayers, we believe, will be hap 
piest if their money goes toward main- 
taining U.S. ability to help less for 
tunate countries toward order, freedom 
and productivity. 


additionat , 
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As Schwellenbach Sits 


Quietly and with little fanfare the 
nation entered a new era of labor rela- 
tions. Into effect went the Taft-Hartley 
Act, accompanied by threats of defiance 
from many labor unions, words of caution 
from employers and wholesale confusion 
in the Labor Department. 

The law of the land since June 23 de- 
spite President Truman’s efforts to kill it, 
major sections of the acgplike the outlaw- 
ing of the closed shop, secondary boycotts, 
jurisdictional disputes and Communist 
union leaders—were not in force until 
one minute after midnight Aug. 22. 

Gone was the U.S. Conciliation Serv- 
ice. In its place is the Federal Mediation 
Service, which can do little more than 
plead for peace in industrial wars. 

Unions in Politics. As industry 
leaders and bosses of 15 million union 
members tensely watch the new law take 
its first faltering steps, rugged days are 
ahead. Already a score of CIO and AFL 
locals have entered state and municipal 
political fights, illegal from the moment 
the act was passed. Many, including Rep. 
Fred A. Hartley, say Ford Motor Co. dis- 
obeyed the law last month when it agreed 
not to prosecute immediately wildcat 
strikers. Others insist the compromise to 
settle wildcat strikes would have been 
impossible under the old Wagner Act. 

Even before the two new National 
Labor Relations Board members, Abe 
Murdock and J. Copeland Gray, and the 
general counsel, Robert Denham, took 
office, hard-to-crack nuts dropped in their 
laps: 

e@ @ To by-pass the closed shop ban, 
AFL printers refused to sign new con- 
tracts. Henceforth they will give their em- 
ployers take-it-or-leave-it “conditions of 
work,” which, if not accepted, will be 
considered a lockout. 

@ e Seven CIO unions, claiming 700,- 
ooo workers and headed by admitted or al- 
leged Communists, refused to supply proof 
that they did not follow the communist 
line. 

@ @ The CIO’s high command said it 
would ignore the NLRB in future contract 
negotiations and would not be bound by 
the law. 
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. .. board members Gray and Murdock must cope with case backlog and union defiance, but... 


To blackjack stalling union bosses 
into obedience, Denham, the law’s chief 
enforcement officer, said he would throw 
out more than 3,000 holdover cases from 
the old NLRB if they did not comply. 
Most of these involve unfair employers’ 
practices. He will also do the same for 
every union which fails to file financial 
reports before Sept. 10. 

Too Much for Too Few. With that 
off his chest, Denham turned to an equally 
tough job: putting his own house in order. 
Handicapped by a backlog of 4,085 cases 
and hamstrung by insufficient help (NLRB 
could easily use twice its 628 people), 
Denham’s office must prepare and try 
every case before the Board—and he must 
do it in a way to get the Senate’s approval 
of his appointment next January. 

Three floors below the NLRB in the 
Labor Department building Cyrus Ching, 
former U.S. Rubber Co-dabor expert, faces 
the same problems in his mediation serv- 
ice. Not only is Ching unsure how unions 
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. . . mediator Ching must plead for even a 


desk. (SEE: As Schwellenbach Sits) 


and industry will accept his peace-making, 
but the 73-year-old mediator didn’t even 
have a desk to his name last week. 

In the midst of all the shuffling, La- 
bor Secretary Schwellenbach sits in soli- 
tary splendor, forgotten by reporters and 
ignored by even the office-messengers. 
Stripped of all his jobs except compiling 
Statistics on living costs and running the 
library, Schwellenbach has come to resent 
his newest title: The only bureau chief 
with Cabinet status. 


Easy Come, Easy Go 

Dressed in the postwar boom’s bright- 
est inflationary colors, the old chain-letter 
racket suddenly reappeared with a $2,048 
promise on its glib tongue. 

Passed off as “arrest-proof and prof- 
itable,” it no longer solicits the depression- 
day dime. It’s now on a flat rate of $4— 
take it or leave it. 

Despite its seeming legality, the Post 
Office Department says it’s still a lottery 
and “action will be taken on persons 
found furthering the scheme.” 

Here’s how it works: 

“You Can't Lose, Pal...” A 
friend sells you a letter for $4. On it are 
three paragraphs of instructions, followed 
by a list of nine names. Your friend, an 
accommodating fellow, happens to have a 
stamped envelope addressed to the top 
person on the list. In it he puts two of 
your dollars, then mails it. Just to keep 
everything honest and aboveboard, you 
witness the mailing. 

He keeps the other $2. You are then 
privileged to make two copies of the letter 
you bought removing the top name on the 
list and adding yours at the bottom. You 
peddle your two letters the same way. 

Where’s that Mailman? If you do, 
the entire operation costs you nothing. 
And if the chain continues, by the time 
your name reaches the top of the list 
you'll be richer by $2,048. 

This get-rich-quick scheme is believed 
to have started in Indianapolis. From 
there it jumped to Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington. It flew to Miami with a couple of 
airline pilots who let the airport office 
workers in on the ground floor. By the 
second day they were $78 richer. 
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Britain’s Mevie Tax 

American movie-goers who squirmed 
in their seats through Duel in the Sun 
and Adventure may have more wiggling 
next year—for a different reason. 

Ahead is a new era of cheap “ABT” 
or “After British Tax” films. Desperate 
for dollars, Britain has slapped a 75% tax 
on earnings of imported pictures. This 
means belt-tightening for Hollywood. 

The outlook is bleak because 40% of 
Hollywood’s earnings come from the for- 
eign market—and half of the foreign 
market is Britain. Of 123 top feature films 
exported last year, only 19 cleared their 
production costs in the U.S. Pictures like 
Wilson and Abe Lincoln in Illinois would 
have flopped financially without overseas 
receipts. 

No More Gable. The British people, 
whose film diet is 80% American, gener- 
ally share Hollywood’s grief. One West 
End lady would be glad to hear the last 
of “that frightful nasal accent.” But most 
Britishers agreed with the engineer’s wife 
who sighed: “There'll never be a cockney 
Gable.” 

From Hollywood, angry words flew 
across the Atlantic. Movie spokesman 
Eric Johnston complained that the British 
shouldn’t expect “a dollar’s worth of films 
for a quarter.” Replied The London Ob- 
server: “For too long we have paid a dol- 
lar for 25¢ worth of entertainment.” 

Quickly the U.S. film industry banned 
export of features and shorts to Britain. 
It put New York’s high-powered Sullivan 
and Cromwell law firm to work on the 
State Department. The charge: Britain 
had violated the 1938 Trade Agreement, 
the 1945 Tax Convention and the 1946 
Financial Agreement. 

Compromise? Claudette Colbert 
broke a verbal contract to make a picture 
in England. Bing Crosby may follow suit. 
Hollywood might hit back harder by re- 
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GOOD HUNTING. Snyder's "revenooers” upped 
Treasury receipts. (SEE: Catching Dodgers) 
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fusing to plug British films in U.S. (Henry 
V and Great Expectations have earned 
$1.8 million each in showings here.) But 
such a move seems unlikely. The industry 
still hopes for a British retreat or some 
alternative dollar-saving scheme to suit 
both sides, 

Backing this possibility are facts 
which should make Prime Minister Attlee’s 
government think: 

1) Britain stands to lose almost $300 
million in salaries, amusement taxes and 
profits if the U.S. ban continues, 

2) The new tax won’t get any new 
dollars immediately because 125 unre- 
leased U.S. films—ea six months’ supply— 
got into Britain before the tax blow fell. 

Whatever happens, there seems little 
chance that Hollywood will retaliate by 
sending home its British stars. Just a few 
are: Greer Garson, Ronald Coleman, Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke, Rex Harrison, Peggy 
Cummins, Deborah Kerr, Ray Milland, 
Margaret Lockwood. 


Catching the Dodgers 


U.S. tax evaders coughed up almost 
$2 billion last year with Henry Lustig, 
proprietor of the famous New York Long- 
champs restaurants, topping the list. He 
paid $7.7 million in back taxes, penalties 
and interest. 

For the Treasury the year marked a 
new high in tax recovery. Record for a 
pre-war year was $300 million. 

Part of the take came from an in- 
crease in the flow of world tourists. The 
Customs Bureau collected $1.5 million on 
fraudulent declarations of imported goods, 
another $2 million in penalties from “cas- 
ual” but outright smuggling by travelers. 
Most-smuggled items: watches, jewelry 
and perfumes, 

Booming international air travel has 
complicated enforcement problems. How- 
ever, Officials report they have found no 
evidence of large scale, organized smug- 
gling attempts. 

Bootleg Booty. About $2 million 
was recovered by the Treasury’s alcohol 
tax unit. Arrests and convictions in this 
department were the lowest since the re- 
peal of prohibition. Less than 6,000 stills 
were seized and arrests totaled less than 
8,000. But since the end last June of 
sugar rationing, which made things hard 
for moonshiners, the Treasury Department 
says there’s an “upward trend” in illegal 
distilling. 

Most money, however, comes from 
income tax recovery. Treasury Secretary 
Snyder reports record breaking figures for 
cases under investigation. He promises a 
$2.5 billion recovery from the evaders next 
year. 


Worm Wiggles, Bass Bites 


In case Izaak Walton’s disciples are 
having a rough season using orthodox bait 
like minnows, worms or flies, they can try 
the newest twist in angling—worms hopped 
up with benzedrine. 

That’s how Chicago physician George 
Apfelbach caught a 5-pound bass near his 
summer home at Green Bay, Wis. He 
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- « » Britain's Lockwood. (SEE: Movie Tax) 


dropped a small benzedrine tablet (pep 
pill) into a half glass of water—then 
threw a lazy, almost lifeless worm into the 
glass. 

The night crawler, suddenly seized 
with a case of “night club jitters,” wrig- 
gled and squirmed frantically—to the de- 
light and ultimate dismay of the bass 
which encountered it later at hook’s end. 


Save the Rutland 


Having put in their regular shifts 
firing locomotives, coupling freight cars, 
collecting tickets and oiling switches, 1,300 
employes of Vermont’s Rutland R.R. took 
a pay cut. 

Their willingness to do so would have 
shocked John L. Lewis or CIO boss Philip 
Murray. But to practical Vermonters it’s 
just another step in a long battle to put 
the century-old Rutland in the black. In 
1928, when it.went into receivership, a 
citizens’ “Save-the-Rutland” committee 
raised a $15,000 fund to hire a traffic ex- 
pert. Later the state lifted $118,000 
worth of taxes from the ailing railway’s 
shoulders. 

Share-the-Loss. The employes’ de- 
cision to accept a 6¢-an-hour cut resulted 
from a contract they signed earlier this 
year. They won an 18.5¢ @age boost— 
but promised to give back almost 4 if 
company profits weren’t large enough to 
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pay off an allotted portion of the railway’s 
debt. 

With everybody pushing, it looks as 
if Rutland trains will continue to roll along 
the 400-mile bumpy roadbed which cuts 
across northern New York and down the 
west border of Vermont. 

And because it will, Rutland’s work- 
ers know their jobs are secure—even if 
they don’t earn as much. 


New State Constitutions 


At New Brunswick, N.J.—precisely 
where Princeton and Rutgers university 
teams fought the nation’s first intercol- 
legiate football game in 1869—determined 
men this week will finish rewriting New 
Jersey’s 103-year-old constitution. 

Like New Jersey, most states want 
something clear and concise comparable to 
the 7,500-word Federal Constitution. Dr. 
W. Brooke Graves, Congress’ renowned 
state-law advisor, thinks a good one should 
include: (1) a bill of rights, (2) frame- 
work of government, (3) powers of gov- 
ernment, (4) provision for amendment. 
Nothing more! 

Too Many Clauses. But simplicity 
isn’t easy. Ten Louisiana conventions have 
never done a satisfactory job. In 1879 
California adopted a short and simple 
one. But 306 amendments stretched it to 
72,000 words. 

South Carolina has to amend its rigid 
constitution for such petty things as “ex- 
tension of water and sewer services to the 
city of Chester.” To change even a comma 
in New Hampshire’s basic law, a special 
convention must be called. 

Few states’ constitutions are in worse 
shape than New Jersey’s, which provides 
for a “name only” governor. Elected for 
a three-year term, the governor cannot 
succeed himself. His veto power is mean- 
ingless, since the legislature can over- 
ride by simple majority. The Senate and 
Assembly appoint many of his administra- 
tive officers. 





International 


INSTIGATOR. New Jersey's Driscoll got his 
demands. (SEE: New State Constitutions) 
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JUSTICE DEFERRED. Chain gang slayers would get another hearing. (SEE: Slaughter in Georgia) 


Assemblymen, elected for only one 
year, spend most of their time election- 
eering. The judiciary is clogged by inde- 
pendent “chancery” courts. 

Led by vigorous young Alfred E. 
Driscoll, New Jersey’s governor, the legis- 
lature moved last February to change all 
this. It ordered special statewide elec- 
tions of constitutional convention dele- 
gates. Only restriction: no redistricting, 
which might wipe out rural control of the 
Senate. 

Summer Sessions. The 81 delegates 
—aided by college professors, lawyers and 
tax experts—have been sweating through 
two months of committee sessions and de- 
bate. In November the New Jersey elec- 
torate will adopt or reject their product by 
majority vote. 

Missouri's shiny new constitution 
(1945), fully one-third shorter than its 
predecessor, eliminated many old provi- 
sions—like a ban on dueling. Georgia’s 
“streamlined” version (also 1945) wiped 
out a clause requiring a voter to own 40 
acres of land and a mule. 

Parade. The get-a-modern-constitu- 
tion drive (there have been only nine 
new ones since 1900) is picking up speed 
in six other states. 

e @ Kentucky, California and Min- 
nesota have ordered special conventions or 
committees to frame new documents. 

e @ Louisiana has told the State Law 
Institute to have a draft ready for a con- 
vention in 1948 or 1949. 

e @ Pressure for revisions is strong 
in Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, Florida, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Oklahoma, Indi- 
ana, Rhode Island, South Carolina and 
Washington. 

But in Tennessee the shadowy hand 
of Memphis’ Boss Crump blocked a 1947 
revision of the constitution—a document 
so rigid it hasn’t been amended in its 
77-year history. 


Slaughter in Georgia 


The hot July sun beat down on a 
Glynn County, Ga., prison stockade 
jammed with Negro convicts. Outside the 
wire enclosure stood red-faced, pig-eyed 
H. G. Worthy, the camp warden, and two 


guards armed with machine guns. The at- 
mosphere was sullen. 

“Peewee,” shouted Worthy, “I’m com- 
ing in there and get you.” 

Worthy pulled out his pistol, opened 
the gate and entered. Willie (Peewee) 
Bell, serving a life sentence for murder, 
took a step to the side. Worthy fired, 
striking Bell in the leg. Frightened, the 
other prisoners scattered and guards 
opened fire. When the smoke cleared up, 
eight lay dead. 

The slaughter caused a nationwide 
uproar. Sam Levine, county commissioner, 
called it “outright murder,” demanded an 
immediate investigation. But the Glynn 
County grand jury, after hearing the “evi- 
dence,” exonerated Worthy and the two 
guards. The Negroes were trying to escape, 
said the jurors. 

Cure for Snake Bite. Levine had 
a different version: Bell and his fellow 
prisoners were on a highway cutting 
weeds. Worthy ordered them to work in 
a ditch. When the Negroes—who didn’t 
have boots—saw two deadly water moc- 
casins in the water, Bell led a sit-down 
strike. Worthy ordered them into a truck 
and took them back to camp. The shoot- 
ing took place shortly afterward. 

“There was no justification for the 
killings,” said Levine. “They had tear gas 
guns they could have used.” He demanded 
that the State Board of Corrections inves- 
tigate the case. Reluctantly, the board 
agreed, but set no date. 

As a further sop to Levine, who says 
he won’t “stop hollering” until something 
is done, Georgia last week abolished its 
last two state-run chain gangs—the Glynn 
County camp and another in Charlton 
County. 

But 159 counties still maintain their 
own gangs. 


Taxes on Taxes 


Most Americans look on double tax- 
ation as double trouble that makes daily 
living expensive. 

When an Arkansan, for example, buys 
a pack of cigarets, he pays a 7¢ Federal 
tax plus a 6¢ state tax. A gallon of gas 
in Tennessee is a hidden source of 84¢ in 
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U.S. and state taxes. A whisky drinker 
anywhere pays $1.80 tribute to the U.S. 
Treasury when he buys his “fifth”—and 
28 states add from 10¢ to 60¢ on top of 
that. 

In death, inheritance, gift and nine 
times out of ten other taxes there is Fed- 
eral-state duplication. Worst example is a 
20% luxury tax piled onto 27 state sales 
taxes. A 38% U.S. corporation tax, too, is 
superimposed on state levies. And in many 
cases there are municipal taxes“on top of 
both, 

Since 1932, expanding functions have 
boosted Federal expenses, and increased 
Federal taxes. Meanwhile, state assess- 
ments stayed the same or went up. In the 
last six years, Federa] taxes in Wisconsin 
have soared 874%, state and local ones 
about 32%. 

Hit & Miss. In any tax duplication, 
somebody gets pinched unfairly, others 
are let off easily. Moreover, overlapping 
collection agencies are a burden when 
taxes average more than $300 annually 
per person. (Collection costs on Federal 
taxes alone last year were $175 million.) 

To wipe out tax duplications, Sen. 
John Bricker’s (R.-Ohio) Finance sub- 
committee got $30,000 from Congress for 
a between-sessions investigation. This is 
in line with Thomas E. Dewey’s sugges- 
tion at the Salt Lake City governors’ con- 
ference last month: Let the states surren- 
der gasoline, personal income and sales 
levies in return for exclusive tax rights on 
liquor, inheritances and admissions. 

This proposal didn’t go well with Cali- 
fornia’s Gov. Warren, who holds that a 
state’s individual background should de- 
termine what it should tax. 

But the Conference did provide for 
close liaison with Congressional tax re- 
form groups. Result may be some kind of 
Federal-state advisory group to unscram- 
ble the mess. Next year, Congress may 


whittle down many of the lush Federal 
grants-in-aid to states for vocational edu- 
cation, school lunches, and agricultural ex- 
tension work. 


22nd Amendment 


Halfway over the hurdle was the first 
change in the Constitution since the re- 
peal of prohibition in 1933. It would limit 
the Presidency to two terms. 

So far 18 states (Maine, Michigan, 
Kansas, Iowa, New Hampshire, Illingis, 
Delaware, Oregon, New Jersey, Vermont, 
California, Wisconsin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Missouri and Ne- 
braska) have ratified. 

Two Southern states—Texas and 
Oklahoma—have voted against it. They 
can, if they wish, change their minds. 
These two and eight other states will 
have regular legislative sessions in 1948. 
But even if all vote to ratify, it will still 
be 1949 or 1950 before the necessary 
three-quarters can put the amendment into 
the Constitution—but five years less than 
the seven-year limit. 


“Take It Off...” 


Sheepishly a veteran walked into the 
office of “Professor” Frank W. Liberty, 
Boston, and pulled up his shirt sleeve. On 
his arm perched a luscious dancing girl, 
tattooed in brilliant red, flesh and blue. 
When he flexed his muscle, she wiggled. 

“The wife doesn’t like this,” said the 
veteran. 

“I can put some clothes on her, or 
I can take her off,” said the professor. 
“Whatever you say.” 

“Take her off.” 

The professor picked up his electric 
needle and went to work. He traced the 
design carefully with a bleaching solution. 
When the scab came off, a slight scar 
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TATTOOS. Protesting wives ended a wartime 
fad. (SEE: Toke lt Off) 


would be left, but the dancing girl would 
be gone. 

During the war the tattoo industry, 
with 3 million sailors to draw from, had 
its biggest boom in history. Traditionally, 
sailors—and some marines and soldiers— 
like pictures. In the main they go for 
battleships, anchors, service insignia and 
dancing girls, and a nice scattering of 
names which the tattooist puts on for so¢ 
to whatever the traffic will bear. 

One leading tatioo artist, Frank 
(Dutch) Mill, Washington, D.C., esti- 
mates that trade jumped 500% after 
Pearl Harbor. And other skin decorators 
in U.S. coastal cities had similar booms. 

But a decoration that goes over big 
aboard a battleship may seem somewhat 
vulgar—or e#en indecent—back home. So 
Liberty, probably the No. 1 U.S, tattoo- 
removal expert, is cleaning up. 

Removing a tattoo, the experts ex- 
plain, is harder than putting one on. It is 
more painful and can be dangerous if done 
incorrectly. 

Specialist. Liberty, whose process 
is exclusive—and effective—finds custom- 
ers from all over the country crowding 
into his Scollay Square Salon. Some of 
them only want retouching; Liberty esti- 
mates he has tattooed at least 2,000 pan- 
ties and 3,500 brassieres in the past year. 

But many want them off entirely. As 
Liberty says: “You got ‘Masie’ on your 
chest and ‘to Lucy with love’ on your arm. 
It don’t work so good when you go swim- 
ming with Mary.” 


Unbowed 


It was common talk among the USO 
girls who visit G.I. hospitals: “We al- 
ways feel sorriest for the basket cases.” 

But Fred Hansel, Alabama farmer 
who had both arms and legs blown off at 
Okinawa, is no object of pity. Last week 
a county agent visited his 143 acre farm, 
found he had produced a field of alfalfa 
“probably the best in the country.” 

On the side he takes care of 1,600 
chickens and 40 Mead of cattle. Next fall 
he'll even go squirrel hunting—with a 
hook-fired shotgun. 
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Washington 


Talk 


You can take my word for it, dearie, 
they eat it up. 

And that includes the smart set, the 
diplomats, the politicians and the poor, 
benighted housewife who never gets out of 
the kitchen. They all read it. ; 





Cissy’s Girls 

The thirtyish young lady (society edi- 
tors are never fortyish) was probably right. 
Nowhere but in Washington do society 
columnists work so hard to prove that the 
upper crust is happy, handsome and clever. 

Betty Hynes cracks the whip over 
The Times-Herald social staff. Here gla- 
morous Austine Cassini, better known as 
“Bootsie,” is the star chit-chatter. She 
comes from a prominent Virginia family, 
moves in—and writes about—the circles 
she was born in. 

She met her husband, Russian-born 
Count Igor Cassini, in 1939 when he was 
being tarred and feathered by members of 
her own horsey set for putting stuff they 
didn’t like in his Times-Herald column. 

Dripping with pitch, Cassini ran to the 
house of a Major McDonnell to telephone 
his paper. Bootsie, the Major’s daughter, 
started picking out the feathers. They 





newspaper. Mrs. Hynes handles “serious” 
society news like embassy parties and im- 
portant debuts. 

To its horsey clientele, The Times- 
Herald offers blue-eyed Rhoda Christmas, 
who has ridden since she was 4, still gets 
up at 5 a.m. to supervise training of her 
own racing stable. 

Fourth mainstay of The Times-Herald 
is Peter Carter. (All Washington papers, 
except The News, cater to three layers of 
society—the “elite,” the diplomatic set, 
and the “burghers,” or prosperous local 
merchants.) 

The burghers are for Peter Carter, 
who comes from an old Virginia family. 
Her column started during the depression 
when her husband’s business went on the 
rocks, When she asked for a job, Pub- 
lisher Patterson was intrigued by her 
“complete naiveté” and put her to work. 


The News’ Miss Gordon 


On 13th st., a stone’s throw from 
The Times-Herald, Evelyn Peyton Gor- 
don, also thirtyish, conducts a one-woman 
show for the Scripps-Howard Daily News. 
Her boss speaks of her as a “formidable, 
well-integrated woman who... can wear 
a hat as screwy as the next one.” 

Like Austine Cassini, Miss Gordon 
was born in the right circles as daughter 
of the late Justice Peyton a 

Working alone, she generally sticks 
to one event each day. Her column varies 
from chitchat to political overtones of an 
embassy party. Or she may philosophize. 


her society department often can tell the 
boys downstairs which way the political 
wind is blowing. But The Post’s answer 
to Austine Cassini is Mary Van Rensselaer 
Thayer, a former New York reporter and 
magazine writer. When her column—and 
picture—first started appearing two months 
ago, the story goes that a subscriber 
wrote in: 

“T would think much more highly of 
Mary Thayer’s column if I could find a 
little more to appreciate in her wardrobe. 
Her hat [see picture] looks like two 
inches of jam on a piece of bread.” 

She changed it. 

Her column mixes movie gossip, foot- 
light notes, network tidbits and “political” 
items. When this runs dry, she resorts to 
the day’s headlines. On Aug. 10, evidently 
a dull day, she wrote: 

“To pique the jaded appetite of probe 
fans, here’s a list of investigation head- 
liners: vote frauds, Small Business Com- 
mittee probe into oil industry, Joint Com- 
mittee on Housing tattles on housing costs, 
House Committee in Hollywood poking 
into Petrillo’s activities (what fun)... .” 


The Quiet Star 


What The Star lacks in color, it makes 
up in volume. Margaret Hart Canby, who 
claims distant kinship to Edgar Allen Poe, 
has presided over its society output for 
24 years. 

She has covered seven parties in a 
day. Her conclusion: There’s no telling 
“which way a society woman will jump.” 





International, Washington Daily News, Harris & Ewing 


CHIT-CHATTERS. Washington society hangs on the words of (left to right) Austine Cassini, Evie Gordon, Mary Thayer and Margaret Canby. 


were married shortly afterwards. When 
Cassini was drafted, Austine took his 
place. Her popularity is tremendous, 
though her columns often read this way: 

“..«PANDEMONIUM! ...A wild 
week . . . Fashion-reporting ladies came 
to drink cocktails, attend luncheons, see a 
parade of fall clothes. ... 

“. . « Hedy Lamarr is a honey. She 
likes jewelry, furs, champagne and the 
Democrats.” ke 

Possibly the biggest attraction in her 
column, These Charming People, is a 
fresh, new photograph of Bootsie herself 
—each day in a different new hat. 

Society editor Hynes, older and less 
flashy, came up the social whirl the hard 
way. She started as social secretary to 
New York’s very, very so¢ial Mrs. Frank 
A, Vanderlip, Later she did the same job 
for Mrs. Cissy Patterson, and from there 
it was only a short hop to Mrs. Patterson’s 
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Samples: 

“T still maintain that the social antics 
of society in Washington are something 
very necessary... .” 

“There is something very satisfactory 
about a beautifully planned, and executed 
dinner party... .” 

“As usual, I’ve used the space to de- 
scribe the cuisine. I’ve failed to tell you 
that Madame Koo wore a fortune in 
jewels... .” 

“There was a lovely young woman 
[there] who is the wife of a new second 
secretary—name unspellable to me—who 
was a breath of summer in sari of sheerest 
white. ...” 


The Post’s New Threat 


The Post has been branching out. Its 
society editor, Marie McNair, is a third 
generation journalist. She is proud that 


To prove it, she tells this story: One 
of Washington’s social leaders dropped 
into her office while she was telephoning. 
She continued her conversation without 
paying the woman much attention. Finally 
the guest shouted: “I should have pri- 
ority over telephone calls.” She com- 
plained to the managing editor. 

On occasions Mrs. Canby has forced 
the hand of hardened Washington politi- 
cians. Thus recently she got a call from 
a Washington hotel that the British Em- 
bassy was throwing a party for some “im- 
portant visitors.” By pestering the State 
Department, she forced release of a close- 
ly guarded secret: the all-important In- 
ternational Ruhr Coal Conference was 
about to start. 

More often, however, the staid Star 
suppresses such stories. Mrs. Canby might 
be called the Washington woman with the 
greatest file of unspilled secrets. 


PATHFINDER 


By Hucu RUSSELL FRASER 


ONE are the days when educators 

assured gullible citizens and parents 
that their local school was “the best in the 
state” or in the nation. Citizens and par- 
ents now are skeptical. They want the 
facts. Above all, they want to know what 
makes a good school. 

Today, most parents are aware of the 
bitter fight that has been going on between 
the so-called Progressive system of edu- 
cation and the Conservative or Classicist 
method. Both systems, oddly enough, are 
chiefly known by their faults. 

The Progressives, for example, are 
criticized for their lack of thorough train- 
ing in The Three R’s; Conservatives are 
lambasted for mere “memory training.”’ 

The truth is in between. Both of these 
groups have their good points. The Pro- 
gressives emphasize a child’s capacity to 
learn, seek to develop his or her natural 
bent, and try to lure the youngsters into 
the learning process by arousing their 
curiosity. 

The Conservatives insist this method 
can be carried too far. They assert few 
children like to learn the Three R’s and 
that they-must be disciplined in the funda- 
mentals of education. They assert that 
until these fundamentals are mastered 
there is no use bewildering pupils with sub- 
ject matter for. which they are not pre- 
pared. 

Most schools, like most parents, lean 
either one way or the other. Some few 
schools, however, have put themselves in a 
class apart. They have tried to take the 
best from both sides, fusing them into a 
sound, practical school program. 

One of the foremost examples of this 
fusing process is the Scarsdale, N.Y., pub- 
lic school system. Serving a community of 
18,000, legally known as a “village,” the 
Scarsdale schools have won high praise 
from top New York state educators. And 
what is starting in Scarsdale could easily 
turn into a national trend. 

Most astonishing aspect of the Scars- 
dale picture, at first glance, is not its edu- 
cational method, but its teachers’ salaries. 
They are among the highest in the U.S. 
This fall they will average $4,450—higher 
than the average paid to full professors in 
American universities. 

Of course, Scarsdale is a prosperous 
suburb of New York City. Its school tax 
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rate is now $17.68 per $1,000. Yet it re- 
ceives only 10% of its total expenditures 
in state aid, 

In percentage of the school dollar 
spent for salaries, Scarsdale is not excep- 
tional, with an average for 1947-48 of 
69.8%. Salaries are one of the pet con- 
cerns of Dr. Vernon G. Smith, Scarsdale’s 
smiling superintendent of schools. “It is a 
truism, but a neglected truism,” he says, 
“that a good teacher and only a good 
teacher makes a good school.” 

As salaries at Scarsdale have gone up, 
size of classes—another mark of a good 
school—has gone down. In 1942 the aver- 
age class size per teacher was 21. Now it 
is 18.5. 

Well-paid teachers, small classes alone 
do not prove anything. A better criterion 
is the Metropolitan Battery of Achieve- 
ment Tests. Given in Scarsdale’s three 
elementary schools last spring, the result, 
shown in the following table, was high: 





National 

Scarsdale Average 
Grade 1 2.3 1.9 
Grade 2 3.6 2.9 
Grade 3 4:5 3.9 
Grade 4 5.6 4.8 
Grade 5 6.8 5.8 
Grade 6 8.2 6.8 
Grade 7 9.0 7.8 
Grade 8 9.6 8.8 


If Scarsdale is clearly above the na- 
tional average in all grades, much credit 
must go to a deliberate effort on the part 
of the Scarsdale superintendent and teach- 
ing staff to take advantage of the best in 
the Progressive and Conservative schools 
of thought. 


Spelling Argument 


Start, for example, with spelling. A 
pet ultra-Progressive hobby is to deride 
(continued on page 24) 
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LITTLE PEOPLE. Kindergartners are called “savages” till they form group habits; identify own name, birth date; set lunch table. 


Learning (continued) 


anything except the so-called “visual” 
method of teaching. At Scarsdale, both 
visual and phonetic methods are used. 
Good spellers, generally, are visual-mind- 
ed. They combine the visual impression of 
a word, however, with the sound. At 
Scarsdale, formal spelling instruction starts 
in the second grade. 

A committee of the Town Club, rep- 
resenting 900 Scarsdale businessmen, made 
an exhaustive investigation of their local 
schools. A 12-man group took an espe- 
cially close look at how spelling is taught 
in the first six grades. 

' “Some of us,” said the committee, 


“believe that one of our major problems 
in spelling today is our attempt to teach 
too many new words to children in their 
first six years. . . . Some systems, such as 
ours, try to teach the basic word list of 
4,400 words in six years, whereas these 
lists are designed to be learned in eight 
years. In fact, there are authorities who 
believe we would do well to concentrate 
on a spelling list of 1,500 words... . / An- 
other factor . . . is the tremendous oral 
vocabularies our childgen have. An average 
child today comes to school with a speak- 
ing vocabulary of some 2,000 to 3,000 
words, and he cannot spell any of them.” 

The committee recommended more 
“systematic word study, less rote learn- 
ing.” A picture dictionary is in use in the 


second and third grades. In the fourth, 
pupils use a regular dictionary, learn to 
find the meaning of words. 

Reading is closely related to spelling. 
The first grade pupil at Scarsdale gets a 
first look at the subject through sentences 
and words written on the board. Then 
workbooks take him step by step from 
pictures to symbols. 

This is really nothing but a new form 
of the phonetic approach. For example, 
instead of the child trying to sound the 
letter “B,” he hears words that begin with 
“B.” Then he hears words that end alike. 
This relates sounds to letters. 

It is in history and geography, how- 
ever, that Scarsdale’s elementary schools 
—Edgewood, Fox Meadow and Greenacres 





7X7. Fourth graders use age-old clockwise-table method. Each day students match wits with oral arithmetic problems. Sixth 
graders must know subtraction, multiplication, division 6f fractions; four processes of decimals; solve all problems with skill. 
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WORDS AND THEIR USES.3 Sixth graders must write coherently, be creative, use good grammar, identify main parts of speech. 


—most effectively blend the two methods. 

No ultra-Progressive school would 
think of using separate textbooks in his- 
tory and geography. Scarsdale does. On 
the other hand, it recognizes that you 
can’t tell a child about the Straits of 
Magellan (geography) without telling him 
something about Magellan and his exploits 
(history). Much stress is also laid—from 
kindergarten up—on historical events in 
connection with holidays. 

Those who object to “memory train- 
ing” will not be pleased with the specific 
information asked for (and obtained) 
from Scarsdale geography students. Here 
are typical questions: 

Give the area in square miles of Rus- 
sia. What countries border Russia on the 
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west and south? Name and locate two 
mountain ranges of Russia. 

The erudite committee of Scarsdale’s 
Town Club objects, however, to the way 
their schools blend space geography and 
economic geography. They suggest more 
emphasis on maps—‘“finding out where 
things are”—than is now the case. 

Scarsdale borrows from the Progres- 
sive system in its approach to social stud- 
ies in the first and second grades. The 
Progressives insist that to interest the 
child—and thus speed the learning process 
—it is necessary to start with his own 
immediate concerns: his family, his neigh- 
borhood, his pets and animals. 

So in Scarsdale’s primary grades the 
pupil learns about things in the neighbor- 


hood—the community services, such as 
fire and police protection; the local li- 
brary, churches, railroads, dairies and 
postoffice; the light, gas, and water sys- 
tems. In the third and fourth grades he 
jumps to community life elsewhere—to 
the Eskimos in Alaska, the jungles and 
deserts in Africa, the mountains in Switz- 
erland. 


Diagraming Sentences 


In the teaching of English and gram- 
mar, Scarsdale divides its instruction into 
oral and written lessons. Each grade has 
an achievement goal. For example, first 
graders “should be able to write their first 

(continued on page 26) 
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EGYPT TODAY AND YESTERDAY. How its past history affects us today is taught pupils by increasing their knowledge of historical 
and geographical factors that influence social growth. Here a pupil leads a class discussion while teacher remains in background. 
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EASY, WAY. At board, first grader matches 
syllable “eat” with “m” to make a word. 


Learning (continued) 


name legibly, reproduce simple writing 
and write their own simple sentences.” 
But by the time they complete the fourth 
grade they should be able “to organize ma- 
terials into paragraphs, punctuate with 
capitals, commas, periods, question marks 
as needed.” 

Time is also given to the old-fash- 
ioned method of parsing sentences—dia- 
graming them on the blackboard. The ul- 
tra-Progressives have long abandoned this, 
while the Conservatives tenaciously retain 
it. Special attention is given to punctua- 
tion in the fifth and sixth grade. In an age 





WORD HUNT. To step up students’ vocabularies, teachers assign lists of new words 
to pupils in fourth through sixth grades—for class research in library’s dictionary. 


when millions of elementary school gradu- 
ates do not know how to punctuate cor- 
rectly, Scarsdale sixth grade teachers are 
taking no chances. Pupils at this level are 
masters even of the semicolon. This is 
shown in the skillful way they edit their 
mimeographed school paper. 

Sixth graders at the Greenacres school 
put out the Greenacres Star. A majority 
of the contributors to it, however, seem 
to be fourth graders, with a few from 
the third grade. The Star consists of nine 
legal-length pages of original stories by the 
children. 

Most of them are short as is this 
charming little piece, titled “Miss Books,” 
by Joyce Kirtz, grade four: 





AT SIGHT. In courtyard, youngsters take turns reading new textbook material aloud. 
Classes like this show value of blending phonetic, sign and word-picture methods. 
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“Miss Books was a dog—a very queer 
dog. One day Miss Books decided to take 
a walk. On the walk she met Mr. Soobe- 
jinkle, who was a dog himself. So the two 
went walking. 

“They walked for a while and finally 
Miss Books thought they were lost and 
began to cry because she was scared. Mr. 
Soobejinkle got scared and began to cry 
too. They were in a fine fix because a man 
never cries when he gets scared. They were 
lost a pretty long time, at least they 
thought they were. But after a while they 
woke up. Too bad it was a dream.” 

Homework, always a problem for 
schools, is solved in Scarsdale by a policy 
of giving home assignments to children in 





HERE'S HOW. To teacher’s “swing, drop” 
count, a learner copies script on board. 
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grades 1 to 4 not to exceed 20 minutes 
in length, if needed; those in grades 5 and 
6 have some homework regularly, possibly 
three times a week, not to exceed half an 
hour in length. 


Plus & Minus 


Arithmetic at Scarsdale begins in the 
kindergarten. There “number conscious- 
ness” is taught—particularly with refer- 
ence to days of the week, the current 
month and recognition of coins. By the 
end of the first grade pupils are expected 
to read and write numbers up to 50, count 
by ones, fives and tens. 

Second graders must know all addi- 
tion and subtraction in the 100 combina- 
tions, add two columns without carrying, 
subtract without borrgwing, use simple 
unit fractions. Third graders must read 
and write numbers into the thousands; 
add with carrying and subtract with bor- 
rowing; know multiplication and division 
facts through 5s; multiply with a one- 
digit multiplier without carrying; divide 
with a one-digit divisor without carrying. 

From the fourth through the sixth 
year this process is intensified until by the 
end of the sixth pupils know and under- 
stand multiplication and division of frac- 
tions. They can work with decimals; know 
fractional and decimal equivalents. In the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades, 45 minutes a 
day is given to arithmetic. 

Courses in art, music and physical 
education are given in all grades. From 
grades 1 to 3 inclusive, art teachers stress 
bold, direct movements in drawing and 
painting, simple lines to represerit™people, 
animals, houses. In the fourth grade spe- 
cial projects are in order: carving in soap; 
work on thin sheet metal; cardboard con- 
struction of things like armor and shields; 
weaving in yarn, reed, and crepe paper; 
graphic expression in murals, and contour 
drawing. In the fifth and sixth grades 
comes the beginning of simple perspective, 
study of ancient and modern art. Here, 
also, are organized hobby clubs to provide 
means of expression of the children’s spe- 
cial interests. 

Music begins in the first year with 
rote singing and elementary instruction in 
rhythm. The less gifted child is helped 
to sing tones “on pitch.” 

In the second and third grades, musi- 
cally gifted children are urged to study 
some orchestral instrument. In the fifth 
and sixth grades, a regular orchestra re- 
hearses during school hours, usually twice 
a week. Special groups are organized for 
the further study of rhythm in folk and 
tap dancing and ballet. 

Scarsdale principals make a special 
point of keeping in touch with the -par- 
ents. Dr. Smith himself welcomed the ex- 
haustive investigation by the Town Club’s 
committee. The result has been to keep 
the schools alert, eager to keep up with 
advances in sound educational methods. 

Other U.S. educators might well put 
in some homework on this lesson. Scars- 
dale has learned that by avoiding ex- 
tremes—by taking the best from both the 
Progressives and Conservatives—it can 
top, by a wide margin, the national 
achievement level. 
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VIRGINIA REEL. Pupils practice folk, tap, ballet dancing in rhythm music classes. 
They learn poise, note reading, music appreciation, with plenty of physical exercise. 





Pathfinder Phote 


ART PROJECT. Art stydents designed this miniature model “Greenacres” community 
from scrap materials; used watercolors, cotton, etc. Note boy painting white crosswalks. 
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“I’ve Seen That Guy Somewhere Before” Unexpected Worries! 
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Herblock, Washington Post 


Opinion 


in Cartoon 


Don’t Be Too Sure, Mac 
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Justus, Minneapolis Star 
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The World 


New Greek Crisis 


Her leaders struggle to form a gov- 
ernment amid threats of a broad 
Communist uprising 


Amindaion is a village in the moun- 
tains of Greece not far from the border 
of Yugoslavia. Once as peaceful as any 
place on the face of the globe, it is today 
an armed camp. 

Stone barricades stud its streets. 
Every house and building is a fort. The 
little coffee house where villagers used to 
swap stories over wine and cheese has 
become a military headquarters. Like 
early American settlers, the men of the 
village always sleep and eat with a rifle 
within reach. For Amindaion is a railroad- 
highway junction and, therefore, a key ob- 
jective of Communist-led andartes (gue- 
rillas). 

The railroad is the lifeline over which 
U.S. aid must come. It was damaged by 
the German army in its final retreat, and 
has since been cut in many places (see 
map) by guerillas. Because repairs are 
hard to make, supplies move toilsomely 
over the gaps by trucks, boats or mules. 

Night Raiders. Outside Amindaion, 
the railroad crosses a deep ravine on a 
great stone-pier bridge. This is a favorite 
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target of the guerillas, striking by night 
from mountain hideouts across the border 
in Yugoslavia. But the men of Amindaion, 
backed by a company of government 
troops, have beaten off all attacks. 

On Greece’s fighting front there are 
many towns like Amindaion, of more or 
less importance as guerilla objectives. The 
andartes take their orders from Gen. 
Markos Vafthiadis, who in turn takes his 
from the Communist high command. 

As Stalin’s front man on the battle 
line in Greece, Markos is making it tough 
for special American envoy Dwight Gris- 
wold to deliver the goods from the U.S. 
Roughly one-sixth of the $300 million in 
aid has been sent. An $18 million shipment 
on the high seas this week included 19,000 
tons of food, trucks, ambulances, ammu- 
nition and weapon carriers. 

Griswold can’t do an effective job of 
distribution while the fighting continues. 
And his “shirtsleeve mission” has been 
hampered by the inefficiency of Premier 
Demetrios Maximos’ coalition govern- 
ment. Last week, the Maximos cabinet, 
torn by dissension, called it quits. 

In this newest crisis, King Paul asked 
Maximos’ foreign minister, Constantin 
Tsaldaris, to form a new cabinet. Most 
observers believe that the civil war can be 
ended only by a government that would 
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Pathfinder 


TROUBLED GREECE. Lifeline over which U.S. aid must flow was full of holes. (SEE: New Crisis) 
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International 
PLASTIRAS. Ready, willing and able. (SEE: 
New Greek Crisis) 


offer the rebels amnesty, free political 
prisoners and restore civil rights. 
Hero’s Return? King Paul might 
have picked a man who enjoys far more 
popularity than Tsaldaris among the rank 
and file. He is Gen. Nicholas Plastiras. 
The tall (6’3”), white-moustachioed gen- 
eral, who began fighting the battles of 
Greek Patriots in 1922, is a hero té most 
of his countrymen, including the rebels. 
But he does not enjoy the Royalists’ favor. 
At 64, Plastiras has confidence in 
himself and in the future of Greece. He 
wants a Greek cabinet “outside of poli- 
tics, outside of parties.” He believes such 
a government could restore order through 
a general amnesty which would make at 
least 80% of the guerillas lay down their 
arms. That turn of events would pull the 
Communist props out from under Markos 
and put Greece on the road to peace. 
U.S. Soldiers. While a new Greek 
government was in the making, Athens 
and other cities were alerted for a pos- 
sible Communist uprising that some feared 
might bring troops pouring across the bor- 
ders of Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 
Ant in New York, Paul H. Griffith, 
head of the American Legion, warned: 
“There’s no use waiting, as we waited 
before, until Greece is defeated. . . . We 
already have sent supplies to Greece and 
our Navy is in the Mediterranean. If it 
takes troops, I believe we ought to send 
troops.” 


Midst Russian Vetoes 


The dove of peace took another beat- 
ing at Lake Success last week, when rela- 
tions between the U.S. and Russia hit a 
new low. 

In the U.N. Security Council, Soviet 
delegate Andrei Gromyko put the veto on 
a one-a-day basis. His seven “no” votes 
raised Russia’s total to 18 blockings of 
majority decisions by the council. 

Two vetoes stopped new U.N. efforts 
to settle the undeclared war Russia is 
waging against Greece through her Balkan 
satellites. In disgust, the U.S. tossed the 
issue to the 57-nation U.N.- Assembly 
which meets in New York Sept. 16. 

Russian vetoes blackballed five appli- 
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cants for U.N. memberships which were 
acceptable to the council as a whole, They 
were Ireland, Portugal, Trans-Jordan, Aus- 
tria, Italy. Admitted with Russian ap- 
proval were the tiny Arab state of Yemen 
and Moslem Pakistan, where the Reds 
may want to do mission work now that 
the British are gone. 

Russia sided with Egypt against Bra- 
zil (and the U.S.) in the dispute over 
removal of British troops from the Sudan. 
As a result thousands rioted in Cairo, 
some shouting “Down with America.” 

Other developments in Russia’s ideo- 
logical war with the U.S. were: 

Austria. Russia and the U.S. clashed 
over distribution of $43 million of Ameri- 
can relief supplies. . 

Rumania. The U.S. accused it of 
using “third-degree” methods to extract 
“confessions” from political prisoners. 

Bulgaria. The U.S. protested to 
Moscow against the death sentence of 
Nikola Petkov. Petkov, anti-Communist 
leader, was accused of plotting against 
the Bulgarian government. 

Hungary. The U.S. charged it was 
using “flimsy and illegal” excuses to bar a 
million non-Communists from voting in 
the Aug. 31 elections. 

London. U.S.-British-French talks 
on raising the level of German industry 
went ahead as scheduled despite a Mos- 
cow protest. 

Korea. The U.S. nipped a revolu- 
tionary plot in the southern (American) 
zone, emphasizing ties between the plot- 
ters and the Russian-occupied northern 
zone. 

Propaganda. Target of the week 
for the Kremlin’s mouthpieces was the 
Rio conference. Moscow called it a step 
in the U.S. drive for world dominion. 

Meanwhile, the Security Council had 
been premature in hailing its Aug. 4 Indo- 
nesian cease-fire order as a victory for 
peace. The Netherlands charged the U.N. 
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TETE-A-TETE. Marshall hears Haitian Foreign Minister Edime Maginat. (SEE: Pressure . . .) 


order had increased bloodshed in Indo- 
nesia. It told U.N. to “send troops” or let 
the Dutch take their own measures to 
restore order. 


Pressure on Argentina 


Secretary Marshall walked down a 
luxurious corridor of ultra-swank Quitan- 
dinha Hotel at Petropolis, Brazil, where 
delegates of 20 American nations are 
drafting a treaty for defense of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

In front of room 400, he stopped 
and knocked softly. The door opened. 
Marshall stepped in and shook hands with 
Argentine Foreign Minister Juan Atilio 
Bramuglia. 

Marshall had a few cards to put on 
the table and hoped Bramuglia would fol- 
low suit. 

Goal. The U.S. Secretary of State 
went flying down to Rio with the firm 
conviction that solidarity of the Americas 
is essential to world peace. He believed 
that the first task was to write a defense 
pact on the pattern of the wartime Act of 
Chapultepec, signed in Mexico City, Mar. 
6, 1945. 

That agreement bound American na- 
tions to take joint action by economic 
sanctions and arms, if possible, against 
aggression from within or without the 
hemisphere. Argentina, uninvited to Cha- 
pultepec, accepted its principles in an 
11th-hour declaration of war against Ger- 
many. Then she delayed the start of the 
present conference 18 months by taking 
her time in carrying out commitments to 
round up Axis agents and liquidate their 
assets. 

Meanwhile she had had a change of 
heart. At Quitandinha, she talked of sup- 
porting collective action only against for- 
eign aggressors and not against “good 
neighbor” aggressors. 

Results. Neither Marshall nor Bra- 


muglia reported what was discussed in 


_ room 400. Two days later Bramuglia put 


Argentina’s new views before the full con- 
ference. But he soon found that he was 
bucking a solid front. His proposal to give 
a single nation power to veto collective 
action against aggressors was beaten by a 
16-1 vote. Then the conference voted, 15 
to 2, to make decisions by a two-thirds 
majority. Meantime, in committee ses- 
sions pressure was being applied to bring 
Argentina into line. 

But many a Latin-American delegate 
at Quitandinha showed more interest in 
Yankee dollars than in closing the ranks 
against future aggressors. This question 
was put at the top of the Pan American 
conference scheduled for Bogota, Colom- 
bia, on Jan. 17, 1948. 


One-Shot Revolution 


Shooting is a big feature of most 
Latin-American revolutions. But last week 
the government of Ecuador changed 
hands in a one-shot coup d'etat. 

Unseated, as he had been once before 
in 1934, was President Jose Maria Velasco 
Ibarra. The presidential guard fired one 
shot (wild), then surrendered to forces of 
Col. Carlos Mancheno, minister of de- 
fense. 


Newfoundland’s Future 


Discovered five years after Columbus’ 
1492 voyage, Newfoundland is proud of 
being England’s oldest colony. Its govern- 
ment was a perennial dictatorship—with a 
new dictator every year. The first fishing 
captain to reach Newfoundland each 
spring from England became absolute 
ruler for the season. 

The islanders progressed slowly to- 
ward democracy and self-government. By 
1855 they were self-governing, but not 
prospering. Climate and rugged terrain 
made a healthy economy virtually im- 
possible. 

S.O.S. For 78 years Newfoundland 
foundered on the economic swells and 
then, finally sinking, appealed to Britain 
for help in 1933. It was more than $100 
million in debt, couldn’t even meet the 
interest charges. 

Great Britain guaranteed the debt 
and appointed a governor and seven-man 
commission to administer affairs. New- 
foundland suspended self-government. 

Then came World War II. U.S. war- 
time spending skyrocketed revenues, the 
debt was pared $26 million. Newfound- 
land became self-sufficient. 

Now Newfoundland is looking for 
ways and means to stabilize her economy. 
Union with Canada seems the best bet to 
many of her 300,000 inhabitants. 

Neutral Aid. Lying across the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence river, the two British 
countries are separated by nine-mile-wide 
Belle Isle Strait. A union would benefit 
both. 

Canada would assume Newfound- 
land’s remaining debt of $74 million. And 
under Canada’s Social Security program, 
many islanders would get family allow- 
ances and increased old age pensions. 

Canada would gain her roth province 
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BRANDT, A date with the hangman. (SEE: 
The Guilty) 





and enlarge her huge map by 42,000 square 
miles plus the 110,000 square miles of 
Labrador, Newfoundland’s mainland de- 
pendency. Militarily she would acquire a 
strategic island base, stepping stone on 
the North Atlantic air route to Europe. 

This month a seven-man commission 
from Newfoundland was preparing to leave 
Ottawa and return to their capital city, 
St. John’s. They have been discussing 
union with Canadian officials. Results will 
be submitted to Newfoundland’s elec- 
torate, which will decide for or against 
union. 

As talks drew to a close, union pros- 
pects were bright: Said a Toronto Star 
correspondent: “Confederation is certain 
as tomorrow’s sunrise.” 


The Guilty 


The noose hangs high over the head 
of Dr. Karl Brandt, lean, cold S.S. officer 
who was personal physician to Adolf 
Hitler. At Nuremberg, where justice was 
meted out to Hermann Goering & Co., 
Brandt was convicted of killing uncounted 
numbers of concentration camp prisoners 
in human guinea pig experiments. 

He employed prisoners to test the 
effects on humans of high altitude, freez- 
ing, mustard gas, malaria, sea water and 
sterilization. Convicted with him were 14 
others, six of whom will die on the gallows. 
The others got sentences ranging from 10 
years to life. The only woman defendant, 
Herta Oberhauser, got a life sentence for 
assisting in bone and muscle transplanta- 
tion experiments at the Ravensbruck 
camp. 

Justice also caught up last fortnight 
at Dachau with Frau Ilse Koch, 41, red- 
haired, red-faced “witch of Buchenwald.” 
Widow of the former commandant of the 
infamous Buchenwald camp, Frau Koch 
was held responsible for the deaths of 53,- 
ooo prisoners (conservative estimate) and 
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the torturing of thousands of others. She 
ordered tattooed prisoners killed so she 
could use their decorative skins for lamp 
shades, purses, bookbindings. Because she 
soon is to become the mother of a baby 
conceived in prison, she escaped the gal- 
lows, got a life sentence. 

Bertha’s Boy. At Nuremberg, 12 of 
the men who ran the huge Krupp combine, 
German gunmakers for 133 years, were 
indicted as war criminals. Under Hitler 
they built Krupp into a $24 billion mam- 
moth which in 1939 employed 112,000 
workers in 175 German and foreign sub- 
sidiaries. No. 1 defendant is Alfred Krupp 
von Bohlen und Halbach. He is the son of 
Bertha Krupp, heiress to the Krupp for- 
tune, who gave her name to the giant 
World War I cannon “Big Bertha.” 

Coming up for trial in a de-nazifica- 
tion court is Anni Ettle, former Frank- 
furt art dealer, accused of being the larg- 
est looter of Jewish-owned art in Germany. 
Her loot is estimated at $2 million, not 
counting 133 valuable paintings still miss- 
ing. 


Father Yuri 


The Soviet Union put a new holiday 
on its calendar last week. Sept. 7 was 
set aside in memory of Yuri Dolgoruki, 
Prince of Rostov, who founded Moscow 
800 years ago. 

Ancient chronicles relate that in 1147 
Dolgoruki executed a troublemaking noble- 
man, and seized his estate on the banks 
of the Moskva river. Dolgoruki liked the 
place so well that he built a fort on the 
hill where the Kremlin now stands. 
Through strife, revolution and foreign 


invasion, Moscow blossomed into today’s 
city of 54 million. The Soviet Cabinet 
decreed that a monument be erected to 
Dolgoruki in the square in front of the 
Moscow Soviet, the Russian capital’s city 
hall. 


Boys’ World 


Forty thousand Boy Scouts from 47 
nations converged on Moisson, France, for 
the sixth and largest World Scout Jam- 
boree. They gave a 14-day demonstration 
of how to live in peace and harmony 
despite barriers of language, custom, race, 
creed and color. 

From behind the “iron curtain” came 
Scouts from Czechoslovakia and Hungary, 
but not from Russia, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Bulgaria, Rumania. The 200 Hungarians 
expected “to have stones thrown at us.” 
Instead they got rousing cheers. 

At Jamboree Town, which mush- 
roomed on the placid meadows of a big 
estate on the banks of the Seine, northwest 
of Paris, the Scouts swapped friendship, 
ideas, gadgets and national dishes, 

Redskins & All. Each big delega- 
tion put on a show. The 1,118 Americans 
drew the biggest crowd, 20,000, with a 
“wild west” show complete with covered 
wagons, “Buffalo Bill Cody,” and Indian 
guides. A crippled British Scout, Bob 
Fletcher, 14, looked on from his wheel 
chair, called it “one of the most wonderful 
things I’ve even seen.” 

At week’s end the Scouts headed for 
home. Before embarking the Americans 
did a bit of sightseeing while their leaders 
put in a bid to hold the 1951 jamboree at 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


W/ 
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HEAP BIG SCOUT. Earl Old Person, a full-blooded American Indian, chats with a kilted Scot- 
tish Scout. (SEE: Boys’ World) 
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Britain: Summer’s End 


The Second Battle of Britain wasn’t 
living up to advance billing. What had 
been widely advertised as a life-or-death 
struggle for the very existence of the em- 
pire appeared on the surface to be no 
more exciting than a Margaret O’Brien 
movie. 

The leading man, Prime Minister Att- 
lee, had gone off to Wales for a rest. His 
supporting cast, the Cabinet, was vaca- 
tioning too. Commons and the House of 
Lords were in recess for 10 weeks. 

Attlee and his Cabinet broke off 
holidaying for one important meeting at 
No. 10 Downing St. That was to clear 
the way for U.S. relaxation of the clause 
in the $3.75 billion loan agreement which 
deals with conversion of pounds into dol- 
lars (see Nation). But that was a back- 
stage move that had no immediate effect 
on the men and women on the front line 
of Britain’s fight for life. 

How Austere? The people them- 
selves had plenty of pound notes, silver 
shillings and copper pennies in their 
pockets. They were earning more, working 
less than ever before. Most couldn’t 
fathom the seriousness of Britain’s plight. 
A Gallup poll showed that 6 of 1o Britons 
couldn’t explain the Marshall Plan. 

* Some weren’t sold on the govern- 
ment’s austerity program. Snorted one 
Briton: “Will there really be equality of 
sacrifice when M.P.s take their 10 weeks’ 
holiday with pay while we at home are 
expected to tighten our belts and work 
hard?” In London bars there was an 
austerity-wisecrack: “Give me a gin and 
bear it.” 

Crisis Takes A Holiday. Winter 
and its promised shortages of food, coal, 
steel, electricity and dollars seemed far 
away. For the moment, the weather was 
ideal and trains out of Kings Cross Sta- 
tion were jammed with Britishers bound 
for summer’s last fling at the shore or in 
the country. 

But British farmers kept busy. They 
were harvesting a record fruit crop: 
500,000 tons of apples (topping 1939’s 
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Remember 


Tokyo Rose? 


G.I.s who served in the Pa- 
cific will remember Mrs. Iva 
Toguri D’Aquino (left) as 
Tokyo Rose. Her sexy-voiced 
broadcasts from Japan were 
meant to make Yanks lose their 
zest for fighting Japs. (They 
didn’t, but they liked the records 
she played). 

Mrs. D’Aquino, California- 
born and educated (her parents 
run a grocery store in Chicago), 
was released from Sugama pris- 
on a year ago—there was too 
little evidence to support a trea- 
son charge. She’s living now in 
Setagaya, Japan, with her hus- 
band, a Portuguese newsman. 





previous high of 425,000 tons), 140,000- 
150,000 tons of plums and 35,000—40,000 
tons of pears, both crops exceeding 1946 
yields. 

Hard-collared Tom Williams, Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, urged farmers to pro- 
duce still more in 1948. As bait to increase 
Britain’s home production of food by 
20%—and thus cut imports—Williams of- 
fered higher prices or bigger subsidies for 
pork, mutton, beef, eggs, wheat, potatoes, 
sugar beets. 

Dull Days. With most of the politi- 
cians away, Fleet St. political reporters 
had to dig hard-for stories and the pick- 
ings were slim. Wilson Broadbent, veteran 
political writer of The Daily Mail, relied 
on every reporter’s friend-in-need, “us- 
ually well-informed circles,” for a story 
that Attlee would resign in favor of “good 
old Ernie” Bevin, his foreign minister. 

Attlee’s deputy, Herbert Morrison, 
Lord President of the Council, who was 
left holding the fort in London, promptly 
dignified Broadbent’s story with a denial. 
Said he: 

“T saw it in only one paper and, so far 
as I can see, the story does not know 
what it’s talking about.” 

The Prime Méinister’s health, as 
Broadbent pointed out, is not good. But 
men who know Attlee best think he’ll 
stay on the job. His resignation would 
split the Labor party wide open, do 
Britain more harm than good. 

No Change. Neither Laborites nor 
Conservatives want a coalition govern- 
ment such as Britain had during the war. 
And the most optimistic conservatives see 
no hope of unseating the present govern- 
ment before the 1950 general elections. 

For once in his life, even Winston 
Churchill had no new plan to offer. He 
proved it in a broadcast from his country 
home at Chartwell, where he wrote some 
of his stirring wartime addresses. 

He remarked that he had been asked 
what he would do if he had the respons- 
ibility and the power that were his at the 
time of Dunkirk. His vague answer: 

“Tf I had that power, with a Cabinet 
of the best ability and experience— 


which I certainly would gather—we would 
give you promptly and in good time the 
decisions that were necessary.” 

He then went into a discussion of 
“broad principles.” 


Old Clothes Honeymoon 


Princess Elizabeth gets an allowance 
of $2,000 a month. But the future queen 
of Britain won’t enjoy the luxury of a 
new trousseau for her Nov. 20 wedding 
to Lt. Philip Mountbatten. The King and 
Queen decided against that last week. 
Reason: hard times. 

Elizabeth has a well-stocked ward- 
robe, filled with new clothes she wore 
on the royal family’s South African trip 
last spring. 

The “Something New.” She 
picked out her wedding dress last week. 
It is a Norman Hartnell creation, which 
her fiance liked. As a gift from her father 
she acquired picturesque Sunninghill Park, 
a 668-acre estate near Ascot with a 25- 
room mansion. 

Now the Princess is busy lining up 
bridesmaids. Heading the list is her sister, 
fun-loving, jive-fancying Princess Mar- 
garet Rose, who turned 17 last week and 
sported her first grown-up hairdo. 

Other candidates: Pamela Mountbat- 
ten, 18, daughter of India’s governor gen- 
eral and a cousin of the groom-to-be: 
Hon. Margaret Elphinstone, daughter of 
Queen Elizabeth’s elder sister; and Ladies 
Elizabeth and Anne Cavendish, daughters 
of the Duke of Devonshire and close 
friends of Elizabeth. 





International 


AT 17. A grown-up hairdo for Princess Mar- 
garet Rose. (SEE: Old Clothes Honeymoon) 
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Socialist Coal: Too Little 


By Joun GErrITy 


FIVE minute walk from St. Os- 

wald’s Church, past the Rose and 
Crown pub in Durham’s marketplace, 
lives England’s man of the hour. He is 
coal miner Alex Mason. 

Upon Mason and 719,000 other 
British coal miners, England’s future 
hangs. Without coal she will die. Keep- 
ing England alive in an incubator pow- 
ered by American dollars is a temporary 
stopgap. More important than what 
Attlee, Bevin, Eady or Inverchapel do 
is what Alex Mason does five days a 
week in the coal pits east of the Wear 
river that skirts Durham. 

Pressure Tactics. Like all Eng- 
lish miners, Mason is under constant 
pressure to “save England.” The posters 
in the Rose and Crown, his copy of the 
Daily Express, his radio and his boss 
hammer away, 24 hours a day, telling 
him that today’s crisis is the “second 
Dunkirk,” that he is England’s front-line 
soldier, that the. weapon to win this 
greatest of all struggles is a coal pick. 

But the never-ending harangue— 
“Produce” . . . “Mine more coal”... 
“Absenteeism is traitorous”—has failed 
to convince Alex Mason. “Second Dun- 
kirk” is so much rot to a man who min- 
gles with the “biggest crowds I ever saw” 
at Saturday race-meetings. After 32 
years of working in muck and slime, and 
breathing the putrid air of the pits, Alex 
Mason can’t find much heroism in his 
work. He can find little reason for urg- 
ing his son to be a miner—even if it 
would mean another ro ounces of cheese 
and another 25¢ worth of meat a week, 
the bonus the government offers to lure 
more men to the pits. 

Over a pint of beer Alex Mason 
might echo the thoughts of most Eng- 
lish miners: The five-day-week is all 
right—it gives a man more time of his 
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own. He is not quite sure if coal min- 
ing under the Government Coal Board is 
better than it was under private owners, 
but the union bosses say it is and maybe 
they’re right. Emanuel Shinwell, the 
fuel minister, probably knows what he’s 
doing, but how’s a man to be sure? He 
doesn’t know whether the government 
has spent any of that $600 million on 
tools it promised last year. But if it has, 
there’s little to show for it in Durham. 

If Mason could hold in his culm- 
stained hands the same facts Shinwell 
has at his fingertips he wouldn’t have to 
hedge with a series of “yes—but’s.” His 
country is lagging in the international 
race to produce exportable coal. Foreign 
Minister Molotov can outshout Foreign 
Minister Bevin because he has the 1.5 
million-ton output of Poland’s rich fields 
to give timbre to his voice—while Bev- 
in’s is the croak of a debtor. 

Belgian, French and German Ruhr 
miners are a weightier diplomatic bludg- 
eon than England’s largely because their 
tripled wages and rations, better clothes, 
unlimited_cigarets and Legion of Honor 
medals dig more coal than 10 extra 
ounces of British cheese. And a glance 
at U.S. export figures would show that 
America’s miners are filling nearly 4 of 
Europe’s import bins. 

Faded Hopes. Should Mason con- 
sider the facts on home production his 
ideas would be in for another jolt. 
Despite Shinwell’s rosy forecasts, 200 
million tons will not come out of Eng- 
land’s coal mines this year. Absenteeism 
—between 30,000 and 35,000 men stay 
away from the pits each day—and failure 
to recruit more miners will keep total 
output closer to 177 million tons, less 
than enough for home industries. 

He would discover that political 
tight-rope walker Shinwell had mislaid 
his plans to close unproductive mines, 
mainly because the 30,000 miners who 





ALEX MASON. Grime and Britain's future. 


work in them are expected to support 
the Labor government. 

Mason would be shocked to know 
that under government operation the 
best each of his 719,000 fellow miners 
can pull from the pits this year is 250 
tons—83 tons less than his grandfather 
averaged in the same Durham pits 64 
years ago. And when he bounced back 
from that haymaker he would find an- 
other in the little-publicized Labor gov- 
ernment’s fear that the five-day-week 
experiment is a bust; that he may lose 
his Saturday with the missus; that if 
he complains or takes it off anyway he 
stands a good chance of being sacked. 

By the time he had thought about 
all these things, Mason’s pint of beer 
would be gone. Then he could walk 
across the marketplace to his dirty 
frame house and tumble wearily into 
bed. For the next morning he would be 
up a few minutes after 3 o’clock, ready 
to go back to the pits again. 


Black Star Photos 
WORK OR WANT. Affer a day of back-breaking work with ancient mining tools, Alex (fourth from left) rates a beer of the Rose and Crown. 
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Science 


Flavor Killer 


It gives ease to sore teeth, zest to 
baked ham, aroma to hot toddy and East 
Indian cigarets, vanillin to flavor-chem- 
ists; a living to more than 100,000 East 
Africans, Its loss would be disastrous. 

This useful item is the pink bud 
called the clove. It grows on about six 
million trees 20 to 60 ft. tall, thickly 
leaved, too frail for most climates. Most 
of these are in Zanzibar, where 80% of 
the world supply comes from—and where 
one of the deadliest, most mysterious 
plant-diseases known to science is raging. 
Half of Zanzibar’s trees are dead. 

A tree may look perfectly healthy 
Monday morning and be stone-dead Tues- 
day night, says Dr. F. J. Nutman, plant 
physiologist of the East African Agricul- 
tural Research Institute, here on a “brain- 
picking” tour of U.S. plant-research cen- 
ters. But he admits the speed may be 
more apparent than real. The real con- 
tagion begins underground, hits first the 
spreading fibrous roots of the trees. Ap- 
parently it creeps through the soil, pos- 
sibly borne by seeping ground-water. 

Ancient Pest. The plague first was 
reported more than 200 years ago by the 
Muscat Arabs who brought clove-growing 
to Zanzibar and still do much of it. But 
it first showed its present viciousness only 
a few years ago. Scientific rescue work 
was delayed by the war, but now Nutman 
and fellow plant experts have set up head- 
quarters at Zanzibar (in the house once 
used by the famous explorer-missionary, 
David Livingstone) and dug into the 
problem, It’s a tough one. Cloves may be 
scarce and expensive before it’s solved. 

They have some notion now of what 
the disease is not, at least. Their micro- 
scopes found no bacteria, no mold-spores 
in the plague’s victims. Nor are there 
lesions in the trees’ circulation-tissues 
such as mark, for instance, the Ohio elm 
blight. This narrows the possibilities to a 








virus disease or possibly some variety of 
mineral poisoning. (Cloves are great man- 
ganese consumers and the manganese con- 
tent of diseased trees is abnormally high. 
This sounds like a clue but, as Dr. Nut- 
man ruefully remarked, it doesn’t seem 
to lead anywhere.) 

Halfway through his U.S. search, the 
tanned, powerfully-built, scientific trouble- 
shooter was full of praise for American 
plant-researchers’ cooperative spirit. But 
he had to admit they had furnished no 
sure-cure ideas. The trouble, he and they 
agreed, is that no one ever has gone to 
work to find out what a virus really is, a 
basic research job which would make spe- 
cific cure-hunting easier ever after. And 
now the cloves can’t wait. 


Love and Live Longer 


Romance is a wonderful thing, not 
only in Hollywood but in Alaska’s chilly 
Pribilof Islands. There this year an extra 
strong courting. urge has saved the lives 
of nearly 4,000 young male seals. 

It also has raised the pelt-bearing 
population of the islands to a new 34 mil- 
lion high, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice estimates. Human hunters, explain 
F. & W. men, are allowed to kill only 3- 
year-old bachelor seals, and these only 
during a sort of continuous, exclusive, 
seaside stag-party they stage before each 
year’s mating season. This year the he- 
seals changed their minds, cut it short, 
foiled the hunters. 


Magic of the Mind 


Stealthily a scientist slipped into the 
African forest. He buried there a paper- 
wrapped purse containing two flat stones. 
He ran back to his car, drove 60 miles 
to a native village and sought out Solomon 
Daba, the witch doctor. 

And from Solomon Daba he heard a 
description of everything he had just done. 
The scientist was thunderstruck. 

Un-thunderstruck, however, is Dr. 
J. B. Rhine, Duke university parapsychol- 
ogist who cites this South African episode 
in a forthcoming book, The Reach of the 


Fritzsche Bros. Inc. 


THREATENED. Tree's death may leave Arab broke, U.S. cavities aching. (SEE: Flavor Killer) 
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Field Museum-Science Service 
SEASIDE WOO. It's tops in skin-care, he-seals 
found. (SEE: Love and Live Longer) 


Mind (Wm. Sloane Associates, New York, 
$3.50). As No. 1 research pioneer in ESP 
(extra-sensory perception) and PK 
(psychokinetics), Rhine knows there is 
nothing contrary to Nature in such feats. 

Shooting Blind. But modern sci- 
entific ESP researchers still have much to 
learn from such as Solomon Daba, Rhine 
admits. Because Solomon Daba, when he 
performed such a feat, knew just what he 
was doing. And he knew when he had a 
right answer. ESP experimenters don’t. 

Their tests at Duke involved mind- 
reading, influencing the fall of dice, iden- 
tifying cards dealt inside a sealed shuf- 
fling machine. Many test-subjects proved 
they could “see” things out of sight (or 
things which hadn’t yet happened), pick 
up others’ thoughts, “think” things into 
happening—in limited degree. But they 
never knew which they were doing, at any 
given time, nor how successfully they were 
doing it. 

Nor could they tap their ESP or PK 
powers at will. Solomon Daba could. If 
his technique is something others can 
learn, opines Dr, Rhine, Utopia may be 
just around the corner—a Utopia without 
war, deceit, crime, misunderstanding, lone- 
liness and perhaps insanity. 

With high hopes like these, parapsy- 
chology enters its second stage of progress. 
The first phase was a successful fight— 
fairly gruelling—to win scientific accep- 
tance. 


Atom Item 


A tangled tale of atoms last week 
involved (1) a brace of gleeps, (2) a case 
of creeps and (3) a trace of eeps. 

The British Commonwealth had the 


_ gleeps (GLEEP: Graphite Low Energy 


Experimental Pile), a year-old one in Can- 
ada, a brand new one in Harwell, England, 
both steadily turning out atomic energy. 
Knowing this should have eased the creeps 
U.S. security officials feel in regard to 
atomic “secrets”—but it didn’t. 

Hence Dr. R. J. Moon, Chicago nu- 
clear physicist, hesitated to accept a Cana- 
dian-teaching job offered him. He feared 
the death sentence set by the McMahon 
Act for giving atom-data to foreigners. 
The whole thing was a clear case of EEPS 
—Exaggerated Extreme Penalty Scare. 
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Washington: Tennessee farmer 
John S. Kirby, who claims he got 
an “electric vote” majority, marched into 
the capital to take over the Presidency. 
He told Congressional Clerk Frank 
Brizzi the FBI had asked him to allow 
President Truman two more years in 
office. The two years were up now—he 
was ready for inauguration. Police in- 
stalled Kirby in Gallinger Hospital’s 
“White House”—the observation ward. 

Stockholm: _ Eighty-two-year-old 
Prince Eugen, Swedish King Gustaf’s 
youngest brother, died of a heart attack. 
Known as the “Painting Prince,” his art 
collection ranked among the finest in 
Scandinavia. 

Honolulu: George Atcheson Jr., 
chairman of the Allied Control Commis- 
sion, died enroute from Tokyo to Wash- 
ington when the B-17 in which he was 
riding with 12 other persons made a 
forced landing in the Pacific. Said one of 
the three survivors: “Atcheson said no 
last words, but he smiled when the plane 
struck the water.” 

New Orleans: Mississippi’s un- 
seated Sen. Theodore G. (The Man) 
Bilbo died from a lung clot. Before his 
death he told a Negro reporter his long 
fight against the Negro had been for 
“self-preservation.” 

Tokyo: Frank White, former Army 
lieutenant of Somerset, Pa., married Pia 
Kurusu, daughter of Saburu Kurusu, 
Japan’s pre-war envoy to the U.S. 

Washington: Looking as if he’d 
been stabbed in the back, Gerhart Eisler, 
50, alleged Kremlin agent, heard a Fed- 
eral court find him guilty of passport 
fraud. Eisler said: “In the present po- 
litical atmosphere, I didn’t expect any 
other outcome.” 

New York: Serge Koussevitzky, 
73-year-old conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, disclosed before 
sailing for England, that he had secretly 
married Olga Naumoff, 46, a niece of his 
late wife and his private secretary for 
18 years. 


Newlyweds 





People and Places 


Reel chip shooter 


New York: Babe Didrikson Za- 
harias (above), greatest woman athlete 
and only American ever to win the Brit- 
ish Women’s Amateur golf champion- 
ship, abandoned her amateur status, 
turned pro. Immediate lure: a $300,000 
Hollywood offer to make a series of golf 
shorts. 

Los Angeles: Gloria Vanderbilt di 
Cicco Stowkowski found that it’s the 
woman who pays and pays when New 
York lawyer Charles Narins sued her 
for a $4,500 legal fee. The debt, said 
Narins, was for defending Pasquale di 
Cicco, her former husband, in a suit over 
a hotel bill. 

Cleveland: Robert M. Round, 
Ripley, N.Y., still straight and proud at 
102, was elected commander-in-chief of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. 

Berlin: U.S. Army officials asked 
the Soviet government to investigate 
the death of Princess Hermine, widow of 
Kaiser Wilhelm. Unconfirmed reports 
said she had been poisoned by thieves 
who stole $2.8 million worth of the Ger- 
man crown jewels. 

New York: In 92 well-chosen 
words, Baseball Commissioner A. B. 
(Happy) Chandler killed the plans of 
major leaguers in general and Cleve- 
land’s Bob Feller in particular to play 
in the Cuban Winter League during a 
30-day barnstorming trip which begins 
Oct. 8. 





Chicago: Self-styled “loud but 
lousy” cornetist James C. Petrillo 
pitched another sour note into radio 
broadcasting. He refused to permit AM 
and FM stations to broadcast the same 
union-produced music simultaneously. 
The edict means that affiliated AM and 
FM stations will each have to hire sep- 
arate bands. 

Knoxville, Tenn.: Substituting 
logic for sympathy, a Tennessee court 
ruled that poisonous snake bites received 
during a religious service are not acci- 
dents. The ruling enged a suit by Mrs. 
Bessie L. Ford, whose husband died last 
year when bitten by a rattlesnake he 
was handling in church. Mrs. Ford 
wanted double indemnity. 

Washington: If anything urgent 
came up, Kansas’ 82-year-old GOP Sen. 
Arthur Capper told his office staff, they 
could. probably find him at the Hybla 
Valley, Va., airport, where he was taking 
flying lessons. Already, he informed the 
stunned workers, he’d made his first 
plane flight—right over the Capitol. 

Hollywood: Helen Costello, 40, 
who earned $3,000 a week in her silent 
film days, was declared destitute by a 
California court. Her estranged husband 
was ordered to pay her $200 a month 
support money. 

Kransburg, N.J.: Raising a chick- 
en in a bottle for advertising purposes 
is cruelty and subject to a $25 fine. Such 
was the ruling of a Recorder’s court 
against George R. Richardson in a suit 
brought by Mrs. Laura Brownhurst of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. 

Washington: British envoy Lord 
Inverchapel re-wed pretty Chilean-born 
Maria Teresa Diaz Salas, to whom he 
wrote almost daily during two years of 
divorce. 

New York: In her column “My 
Day,” Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt re- 
vealed she had acquired two-thirds of 
FDR’s Hyde Park estate and that she and 
her son Elliot will raise Christmas trees. 
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Headache Checks 


Some businesses are dressing up their 
bank checks with advertisements. Others 
clutter them with bookkeeping ‘data, 
weather reports and news pictures. 

Worst offenders, bankers say, are 
Government agencies which put book- 
keeping data on their checks, along with 
the employe’s service record and 200 
words of fine-type instructions for paying. 
But almost as bad are commercial checks 
which carry reproductions of skunks, 
mink, beaver, newspaper headlines or a 
handy bookkeeping compendium of the 
employer’s dealings with his employe. 

Stop! Last week the Check Simplifi- 
cation Committee of the American Bank- 
ers Association sent out the final appeal 
in a drive for check standardization to 
15,000 member banks. The gist of it: 
Each bank should persuade its customers 
to make their checks conform to reason- 
able standards of simplicity. 

Regular business checks should be 
8% by 3% inches, should carry no irrele- 
vant matter whatever. The “northeast 
corner” (upper right) should be kept 
sacred for two figures—the dollar amount 
and the bank’s Federal Reserve District 
number. This alone should prevent trage- 
dies like that which befell one teller last 
year—he was fired because he paid out the 
serial number of the check instead of the 
dollar amount. 


Building Goes Ahead 


An overlooked midsummer building 
boom has come to light. 

Last January Government forecasters 
predicted a million dwelling “starts” this 
year. But the boom collapsed in the 
spring, mainly due to material and labor 
shortages and buyer resistance to high 


prices. Until last week building was sup- 
posed to be declining. Then the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics announced that con- 
struction was running close to an all-time 
high. 

The upward trend had escaped notice 
because national building figures are based 
on permits issued inside city limits, which 
had declined in the first half of 1947. But 
meanwhile building activity had shifted to 
suburbs, where land costs were lower and 
more materials were available as a result 
of lifted controls. 

With summer’s end approaching, the 
city figures for July plus an estimate of 
what was going on in the suburbs became 
available. They showed: (1) More new 
dwellings were being built than -at any 
time since the big 1920 boom. (2) Dwell- 
ing starts had hit a peak of 80,000 in July 
and the rate was going up. (3) Contrac- 
tors had 1,917,000 workers on their pay- 
rolls, topping the October 1946 peak of 
1,753,000. 

BLS also discovered that more apart- 
ments and multi-family houses are going 
up in cities. The upsurge in permits re- 
flects the free reign given builders with the 
lifting of Federal rent controls. 

Thus, though no one expects a million 
starts to materialize this year, final fig- 
ures at the year’s end will be far better 
than last spring’s forecasts. 

Don’t Hold Back. Builders do see 
one danger. It is based on over-optimistic 
predictions of a drop in building costs. Last 
week vice president Harry A. Ward of 
the Turner Construction Co. of New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, one of 
the nation’s biggest building contractors, 
emphasized the danger in such predictions. 

Warning. If building should be 
curtailed while misinformed buyers wait 
for a dip, Ward said, contractors and ma- 
terial producers would have to cut pro- 
duction, fire workers. Then, when pent-up 
demand finally broke the dam again, build- 
ers and producers would be caught short 
and costs would rise abnormally, as they 
did in 1920. 





TELLER PUZZLES. Checks like thif give bank clerks heebee-jeebees. (SEE: Headache Checks) 
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Ward believes building costs now are 
on a plateau, prices won’t change soon 
from the Jan. 1, 1947, level except for fluc- 
tuations of 5% up or down. 

In effect, Ward is saying: If you're 
going to build, go ahead now because no 
major decline in costs is to be expected. 
He gives these reasons: 

e@ @ Today’s building costs (compared 
with 1939) have not risen as much as the 
cost of many items in everyday use. 

@ @ On-site building wages have not 
increased in as big proportion as factory 
wages. 

@ @ Wages will not come down. 

ee It is not practicable to transfer 
work now being done by highly paid crafts- 
men to lower paid labor. 

Ward does think builders will be able 
to offset wage increases to some extent by 
greater efficiency. 

Last week’s coast-to-coast reports on 
real estate conditions showed signs of the 
stability realtors had predicted for early 
autumn. Buyers were resisting high prices 
in Seattle where an over-supply of houses 
is expected within a year. But in most 
other cities—Los Angeles, Denver, Phoe- 
nix, Tulsa, Dallas, Kansas City, Detroit— 
sales were steady, prices high. 


Aluminum vs. Steel 


The aluminum industry has caught up 
with its order backlog and is operating in 
a buyer’s market. It is almost the only 
metal in plentiful supply and selling at less 
than pre-war prices. 

Thanks to the steel shortage, alumi- 
num has found many new consumers. 
And still aluminum producers are wonder- 
ing whether lower prices for their metal 
(cut 30% since 1939) can attract enough 
buyers to support an annual production of 
600,000 tons. This is more than three 
times the pre-war output. 

Last week aluminum producers made 
several moves toward challenging the iron 
and steel industries. Permanente Products 
Company announced a new aluminum util- 
ity sheet intended to replace steel for 
many uses at a price “15% below any- 
thing ever produced for sheet metal fab- 
ricators.” 

Price Cuts. Reynolds Metals Co., 
which pioneered aluminum in the build- 
ing products field, announced price reduc- 
tions averaging 20% on aluminum shin- 
gles, clapboard siding, roofing and ceiling 
panels. This reduction was made possible, 
President R. S. Reynolds said, by heavy 
demand and production economies. So far, 
the company has shipped 154.9 million 
pounds of aluminum building products, 
the equivalent of siding and roofing for 
141,000 five-room houses. 

Aluminum Co. of America (Alcoa), 
the sole producer of virgin aluminum be- 
fore the war, today accounts for a little 
less than half the U.S. aluminum tonnage. 
The two other big producers are Reynolds 
and Permanente. Their production has 
been held back by an electricity shortage 
while Alcoa, in a $100 million relocation 
program, is building several new plants 
closer to its largest markets to save ship- 
ping costs. 
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eat your home without work or dirt 


as you Beautify your Living Room! 


ONDERFUL is the word for Duo- 

Therm’s smart new Hepplewhite 
(above) and Chippendale models in 
authentic furniture-styling! 

And wonderful is the way you'll feel, 
as one of these handsome Duo-Therm 
fuel oil heaters keeps your family warm 
all winter 

—without a lick of work! 

—without a speck of dirt! 


No coal to shovel! No ashes to haul 
out! Once you start your Duo-Therm 
(and that’s simply a matter of lighting 
a match!) you can sit back and tend the 
fire by turning a dial. 

Duo-Therm does all the work! 


Its patented Dual Chamber Burner— 
a real “miracle” in economy and come 


In Fuel Oil Heaters—It’s 


DY0-THERM 


America’s Largest Manufacturer of Fuel Oil Heating Appliances 


Deo-Theem is « registered trade mark of Motor Wheel Corp., Copyright, 1947 
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fort—turns cheap fuel oil into gentle 
waves of clean, safe, silent heat. 

And its patented Power-Air Blower 
forces that heat out through your home. 
Distributes it evenly. Gives you not only 
welcome floor-to-ceiling warmth but 

—saves up to 25% on oil! 


That’s because power-driven heat means 
lower cost as well as greater comfort. 

Remember—super-efficient Dual 
Chamber Burner (it gets more heat from 
every drop of dil!) and money-saving 
Power-Air are Duo-Therm exclusives. 

So are Special Waste Stopper, Co- 
ordinated Controls and many other 
famous features that help give you 
greater comfort at less cost. 


So why mess around with dirty coal 





and ashes any longer? Get a Duo- 
Therm! It keeps you warm without 
work, without dirt, and 

—adds new beauty to your home! 
Whether you choose a smart Radiant 
Circulator, Thrift or Royal Model (be- 
low) or a “period”’ furniture-style model 
(above) you get a heater so truly beauti- 
ful it looks like a million dollars in your 
living room. 


Send the coupon! 


Get the jump on win- 
ter now by getting the 
whole story of Duo- 
Therm fuel oil heaters 
—available in many 
sizes and models in a 
wide price range. 





—---———————--——--- 


DUO-THERM Division of Motor Wheel Corporation 

Dept. PF-S4, Lansing 3, Michigan 

I would like to know more about (1) Duo-Therm Fuel Ol! Space Heaters; (1) Duo- 
Therm Automatic Fuel Oil Water Heaters. (Check one or both.) PLEASE PRINT. 


Name 
ee ee ee | 
—s ee | -_ = > Tipmegaamtoe 2 
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BIG U.S. HOTELS WILL SPEND ALMOST $400 MILLION this year on remodeling. This 





will include $176 million for improving guest rooms; $100 million on 

machinery for air conditioning, laundry, elevators, etc.; $25 million 

on rugs, upholstering, and lighting fixtures for lobbies. 

AIRLINES ARE PLUGGING to carry all first class mail except where rail would be 
faster. They claim it would be a defense measure, bolster aircraft 
manufacture. 

BEAUTY PARLOR OPERATORS, alarmed by the boom in home permanent wave kits ($35 
million worth will be sold this year) have been lobbying for local 
laws to ban home demonstrations. But many now admit home permanents 
are here to stay, are looking for ways to cash in. 

THE PRICE OF TEA, up 12¢ a pound wholesale, may boil higher. Importers ex- 
plain: Production costs have doubled on tea plantations; shipping 
costs to U.S. are up 90%. 
and "soapless" soap producers. Newest big invaders of the "soapless," 
or detergent, field include H. J. Heinz Co. and Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia, both with petroleum-based products. 


A SLOT MACHINE THAT SELLS SOAP has been designed by a New York manufacturer to 
serve with coin washing machines in "Launderettes." It will also dis- 
pense bluing, bleaches and other washing aids. 

BETTER AMERICAN-MADE CHINA is aim of a $40,000 research project to be sponsored 
by the Vitrified China Association, Inc., and the U.S. Commerce De— 
partment. They hope to make china stronger without increasing its 
weight. 





fall. Small diamonds, down 5%, will go back up; demand for table 
Silver, fountain pens and watches is high; only costume jewelry is 
still slumping. 

THE FURNITURE INDUSTRY is betting on full production and wide distribution for 
years to come. Reason: A third of all American families (12 million) 
are new; most must start from scratch in furnishing new homes. 
fire insurance companies in the first half of 1947. Main causes: 
shortage of fire-fighting equipment, increased industrial activity, 
higher building valuations. Even so, insurance companies report 
40%-50% higher earnings due to bigger premiums. 

TURKEY STEAKS, made by cutting cross sections from frozen turkeys, will be on 
the retail market soon. Steak includes white and dark meat, liver, 
and gravy makings, sells for about $1 a pound. Advantage: You don't 
have to buy 20 pounds at once. 
company for 10¢ a six-oz. bottle. New process includes (1) quick 
sterilization at 265°F., (2) breaking pulp particles to prevent sepa~ 
ration in the bottle. 

AUTOMATIC GARBAGE DISPOSAL MACHINES, which electric companies have long shied 
away from because of high cost, will finally get into mass production 
this year. After market tests, General Electric is convinced it can 
sell them to housewives at about $125 apiece, plans to make 100,000 
immediately. 

A NEW USE FOR BANANAS has been found by a San Francisco firm. It crushes them, 
mixes them with peanut brittle, dips them“in chocolate, and then 
a i ate the whole concoction. Result: "Banana Crunch"; price 

¢. 

JAPANESE PRODUCTION IS GETTING UNDER WAY. First postwar American traders this 
week will find these commodities, among others, ready for export: 5 
million needles, 100,000 canvas shoes, 26 million yards of silk 
fabric, 1.3 million beer botfles. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Alaska’s New Wealth 


Following passage of a bill to estab- 
lish a newsprint industry in Alaska, the 
U.S. Forest Service last week had 1.5 bil- 
lion cubic feet of timber’ up for sale in 
Tongass National Forest. 

Bidders got to Oct. 1 to sukgit bids, 
will have to erect mills costing a $30 
million. Outlook: new towns for Alaska, 
a new paper supply for the U.S. 


Bowman’s Bub 


The newest sensation in juvenile fads 
reached its postwar promotional peak at 
Indianapolis’ Indiana State Fair this week. 
There thousands of youngsters, supplied 
with free bubble gum, chewed and blew 
through preliminary and semi-final rounds, 
got set for the Fair’s big final event— 
when biggest bubble blowers would win 
bicycles, skates and a grand prize of $250. 

Back of the stunt was Bowman Gum, 
Inc., of Philadelphia, fourth largest (after 
Wrigley, American Chicle and Beechnut) 
gum producer in gum-chewing U.S.A., and 
world’s largest manufacturer of bubble 
gum. 

For Bowman, which sent 90,000 sticks 
of its 5¢ “Bub” bubble gum to the Indiana 
competition, it looked as if 1947 would be 
the beginning of even bigger things in the 
world’s stickiest art. Started 25 years ago 
by dynamic, middle-aged J. Warren Bow- 
man, the company pushed bubble gum in a 
small way until the war cut off Central 
American and East Indiam supplies of la- 
tex, the minute but indispensable ingredi- 
ent which makes bubble gum bubble. 

Forever Blowing. Through the war 
Bowman managed to switch to conven- 
tional gum, still the major part of its busi- 
ness. But last January it got back to bub- 
ble type, found a ready market in millions 
of kids who had never seen Bowman’s 
pre-war penny product. Bowman keeps 
its astronomical sales figures a trade secret, 
but is sure it far outstrips its two main 
bubble gum competitors, Frank Fleer 
Corp., Philadelphia, and Shelby Gum Co., 
Shelby, Ohio. It currently is pushing its 
product through a dozen bubble-blowing 
contests and widespread newspaper adver- 
tising. 

With a 600-man plant in Philadel- 
phia’s Germantown section and sales in 48 
states and 22 foreign countries, Bowman 
still rations its product to dealers, but finds 
distribution much better than last winter 
when a bubble addict might pay so¢ a 
pack in the black market, chew the gum 
all day, then resell it to another youngster. 

Muscle Builder. Because of its la- 
tex content, bubble gum offers a harder 
chew than conventional gum, but Bowman 
says some people like that, including adults 
who, company spotters report, “chew it on 
the sly.” Bowman is proud that it just got 
an official okay from Federal food authori- 
ties, thinks chewing “Bub” is beneficial. 

It estimates that bubble gum chewers 
have a career expectancy of 10 years (from 
5 to 15 years of age) after which most 
switch to conventional gum. Say Bow- 
man’s “Bub” executives: “It’s a nice little 
side line.” 
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A Tip from Two 
>, Who Know 


Andrew Doherty and Maurice Conway agree: 
it’s pleasing in pipes—pleasing in papers—it’s 
Prince Albert—the world’s largest-selling tobacco. 











Great in Pipes... 


“I’ve enjoyed Prince Albert in my’ 
pipefor years,” says Andrew Doherty, 
“P.A. has a rich tobacco taste that 
is mild and swell tasting down 
through the last puff.” 


Great in Papers... 


“Crimp cut Prince Albert is a great ’ | Saal Tid boveregeeereereee 
Cigarette tobacco,” says Maurice 


nt nes PRINCE) ALBERT 









tasting and mild.” 


In-Ineurice Commu y 
PRINCE ALBERT 


The National Joy Smoke CRIMP CUT 


CHOICE TOBACCO SPECIALLY TREATED LONG BURNING FIPE/ANC 


TO INSURE AGAINST TONGUE BITE CIGARETTE) TOBACCO 
—_ _ 


Tune in Prince Albert's “Grand Ole Opry” Saturday Nights N.B.C. 8. 3. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.O. 
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Religion 


The Lord’s Moving Man 


There was a young man from Peoria 
Whose sinning grew gorier and gorier. 

By confession and prayer, 

And some savoir-faire, 

He now lives at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

So far as anyone knows, that 20-year- 
old, anonymous limerick dedicated to the 
followers, methods and income of the Rev. 
Dr. Frank Nathan Daniel Buchman is one 
of the few things that ever got under his 
skin. Main reason is that, regardless of 
what the world says, the private, upper- 
bracket, religious innovations of Dr. Buch- 
man keep rolling along as smoothly as a 
well-oiled tongue. 

Last week Frank Buchman, son of a 
Pennsburg, Pa., hotelkeeper, was enter- 
taining nearly a thousand guests in conti- 
nental grandeur at his own three-hotel 
“heaven” in the Swiss Alps. 

Heralds. Just about every day a 
handful of Buchman’s boarders leave their 
plush lodgings, take a last look at the 
storied castle of Chillon,* 2,500 feet down 
the mountainside, and then shove off to 
various corners of the world to spread 
the doctrines of “Buchmanism” and its 
main divisions, the Oxford Group move- 
ment and Moral Rearmament. 

In London, the founding father him- 
self flits between two well-upholstered of- 
fices and his half-million-dollar Westmin- 
ster theater, tak¢s an occasional run to his 
* Scene of Byron’s poem, The Prisoner of Chillon. 


America’s “Abbey” 


More and more the unfinished 
Gothic grandeur of Washington’s Epis- 
copal Cathedral of St. Peter and St. 
Paul was taking on the luster of an 
American Westminster Abbey. 

In it, already, are buried an illus- 
trious wartime President (Woodrow 
Wilson) and a great national hero 
(Adm. George Dewey). 

Now, for the just-begun south 
transept of the cathedral’s cross-like 
shape (see artist’s sketch), came a proj- 
ect that would add even greater luster 
—a shrine containing voluntarily con- 
tributed names of the nation’s war 


dead and war veterans, of all wars, all 
religious faiths. _ 

Everyman’s, Already, 6,ooonames 
and $1 million in financial contribu- 
tions have poured into the cathedral’s 


war memorial office. (Proof of the 
project’s inter-religious spirit: One of 
the most generous gifts came from a 
Presbyterian.) 

When completed and transcribed 
into bound volumes the names, with a 
record of each soldier’s unit and mili- 
tary honors, will rest on either side of 
the war memorial chapel’s altar. And 
the entire wing will be named “The 
Patriots.” 





_-—— — 
OR. BUCHMAN. It's heavenly in the Alps. 
(SEE: The Lord's Moving Man) 


Swiss playground and, much more rarely, 
enters a first-class cabin to visit his home 
country where he is just as likely as not to 
put up at the limerick’s “Waldorf-Astoria.” 
(Why the best available accommodations 
for an “evangelist”? Dr. Buchman replies: 
“Why not? Isn’t God a millionaire?’’) 

Apparently to the Lord’s prime mover 
of snazzy new religious ideas, God is a 
millionaire. 

What Buchman has done to collect 
some of those millions: 

Touch & Go. After working with a 
minimum of enthusiasm as Lutheran min- 
ister and YMCA missionary, Buchman de- 
cided he had a “call.” Rolling on to the 
campus of Princeton university after 











World War I, he preached an amazing 
mixture of public confessions (“‘sharing”’) 
and guidance from God by consulting a 
“light within.” Princeton listened, then 
asked him to leave. 

Next he set up shop amid the colleges 
of Oxford, England; the Oxford Group 
movemest was on and the Buchman bank 
balance was up. Many a moneyed son of 
British wealth found Buchman’s “sharing” 
sessions a cross between a lodge smoker 
and a vaudeville show. When students 
weren’t loudly proclaiming the details of 
their sins, Buchman was acting out little 
skits to show that the world, minus Buch- 
man, is an evil place indeed. To remedy 
the evil he prescribed Moral Rearmament. 
And, without having to unscramble just 
what that meant, he got the support of 
British high-ups. That support ranged 
from the gift of 10,000 billboards to the 
stamping of 5 million milk bottle tops 
with the magic letters MRA. 

Divine Dollars. Particularly popu- 
lar, when Hitler began rattling his sword, 
was Buchman’s shouting for appeasement. 
Some later contended that Appeaser Buch- 
man was just as popular with Hitler and 
that Buchman’s banks had ample evidence 
of it. Buchman’s answer: “Where God 
guides, the Lord provides.” 

Now 69 and not fazed one whit by 
his opponents, Buchman is still well pro- 
vided for by his European followers. 

In his native land, the provisions seem 
to have run out. Example: Now circu- 
lating through Episcopal and Christian 
Reformed churches of Western Michigan 
are articles by officials branding Moral 
Rearmament “a false religion . .. filled 
with catch phrases. . . . The hope of the 
world is not Moral Rearmament—the 
hope of the world is Jesus Christ.” 


Off With the Old 


Onto the books-of Roman Catholi- 
cism went two noteworthy personal swaps. 

In Paris, Vice Admiral Georges d’Ar- 
genlieu traded in his gold braid (along 
with some of France’s highest wartime 
battle honors) and got back, in exchange, 
his pre-war “uniform”—the simple robes 
of a Carmelite monk. 

In Lima, Peru, Mexican film star Jose 
Mojica turned in his glamor and fan mail 
to become Father Jose, a parish priest. 


Church Psychiatry 


On the coattails of a whirlwind, a new 
training service for clergymen rode into 
existence. 

Last month the nation’s press had 
been splotched almost daily with a. new 
phase of Sheen vs. Psychoanalysis. (Earli- 
er Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, speaking at 
Catholic St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York had denounced psychoanalytic meth- 
ods. Rebuked by leading psychiatrists in 
his own church, he claimed he had been 
misquoted by the press.) 

Now scheduled for this fall in New 
York are meetings to train clergymen in 
methods of modern psychiatry. Sponsor 
will be the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Psychoanalysis. 
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Americana 


Washington Post 


SAIL HO! The Joseph Conrad heads for 
Mystic. (SEE: Clippers Come Home) 


Clippers Come Home 


A century ago Mystic, Conn., was in 
its glory. Clipper ships slid down its ways 
and whalers lined its green-fringed harbor. 
Mariners from all over the world called 
Mystic home. 

Times have changed, but soon the 
sailing ships—those that remain—may be 
coming back once more, this time_to stay. 
Permanent berths will be provided at the 
Mystic Marine Museum along a water- 
front street to be re-created just as it was 
in the old days. 

The museum is the idea of three men 
who, in 1929, formed the Marine Histori- 
cal Association. Since then two have died. 
The third, Carl C. Cutler, curator of the 
museum, looks forward to the day when 
whalers and clippers will again crowd each 
other for space in Mystic’s harbor. 

Newcomer. Until last month, Cutler 
watched over a lone ship—the Charles W. 
Morgan, last of New England whalers. But 
she has a companion now, for Congress 
has just given Mystic the famed 65-year- 
old clipper, the Joseph Conrad, used in 
recent years for maritime training. 

In the 20th century replica of the old 
port there will be one big difference from 
former days: When the ships sail into 
Mystic’s harbor now, they'll stay—locked 
in berths of concrete. 


War Over Words 


To many a Southerner no such thing 
as a Civil War occurred between 1861 and 
1865. It was the “War Between the 
States,” a distinction based on the conten- 
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tion that the fight was between the North 
and a newly-constituted sovereign nation, 
the Confederacy. 

To most Northerners, who rarely 
think about it anyway, the matter is one 
on which the regionally-proud South might 
well be humored. But not so to the Sons 
of Union Veterans, 

Last week, from his headquarters in 
Elmira, N.Y., Sons of Veterans Com- 
mander Neil D. Cranmer noted with alarm 
that more newsmen, educators, broadcast- 
ers and speakers are using the term “War 
Between the States.” 

In a letter to members of the~Con- 
gressional Press Galleries, Cranmer in- 
sisted the war was a rebellion, cited au- 
thorities including the Supreme Court to 
support his point, appealed “to you and 
your colleagues . . . to use the correct 
name of the Civil War.” 


Ice Man 


American tourists and their liking for 
ice water came up in Britain’s Parliament 
recently and split Laborites and Tories 
right down the middle. 

Tories, calling ice water “a most dan- 
gerous drink,” suggested some safer—and 
more remunerative—beverage for Eng- 
land’s travelers. Laborites, remembering 
that American tourists go where they get 
what they want, advised catering to this 
idiosyncrasy. 

Doctor-Inventor. For Americans 
think highly of ice. That’s why it’s odd 
that they pay so little heed to the hand- 
some physician who had the first Ameri- 
can patent for ice-making. For years Dr, 
John Gorrie had cooled fever patients in 
his hospital in Apalachicola, Fla., first by 
blowing air over natural ice from New 
England and later by using a pump to 
compress air, which cooled as it expanded. 

One hot day he was amazed to find 


the pipes of his pump clogged with ice. 
With that as a starter, he went to work 
and by 1844 had devised a machine to 
make ice in small quantities. Six years 
later Dr. Gorrie had a more practical ma- 
chine that made chunks the size of building 
bricks and won him his U.S. patent. 

Rejection. But people still called 
Gorrie a fool and dreamer. “There’s a 
crank down in Apalachicola, Fla., who 
claims he can make ice as good as God 
Almighty,” a northern newspaper snorted. 
He never got financial backing to push his 
invention, He died broke and broken- 
hearted in 1855. 

But here and there around the South 
a few men continued to put up ice ma- 
chines. A natural ice shortage in 1890 
gave the industry a boost. Dr. Gorrie was 
vindicated. 

Last month 50 of Florida’s top pub- 
licity people gathered in Apalachicola to 
inspect the ice industry’s monument to 
Gorrie. The trip, townsfolk hoped, was 
the beginning of wider recognition for 
their hero. 


Bargain 


Life came cheap to 400 passengers on 
the New York Central’s Wolverine last 
month. 

As the train sped from Chicago, 33- 
year-old Walter Jones, a Negro waiter, 
heard a suspicious noise. Maybe it didn’t 
mean a thing, but he went out to see. 

Sparks were flying from between the 
cars. To Jones—after 10 years with the 
Central—that meant a broken truck axle. 
He grabbed the emergency cord. 

When passengers learned that only 
Jones’ alertness had saved many from 
death or injury, they took up a collection, 
handed it to Jones at New York’s Grand 
Central Station. Total: $32. That made 
life worth, per passenger, exactly 8¢. 


Would You Notice the Difference? 


back from a visit to Washington. 

The House passed a Hawaiian 
statehood bill last session. Now it’s up 
to the Senate to act on the measure. 
The flag has seven rows of seven stars 
instead of eight rows of six. 


At a glance, it looks like any 
American flag. But it’s not. It’s how 
the national emblem may look if Ha- 
waii becomes the 4oth state. Inspect- 
ing it is Hawaiian Congressional Dele- 
gate Joseph Farrington (center), just 
















Try this tonight 
for Morning Freshness! 


*s more fun in life—when you're 

Faw ates bright in the morning! ~ 
why don’t you do what thousands “4 
to waken fresh as a daisy? Just drio 
a cup of Ovaltine at bedtime. 

For here’s how Ovaltine acts, to 
give sparkling morning freshness. _ 

First, taken warm at bedtime, it 
promotes sound sleep, without drugs. 

Second, it supplies specially proc- 
essed food elements to rebuild vitality 

ile you sleep. ; i 
weed, it eatshes extra vitamins 
and minerals in a delicious, natura 
way for all-round health and vigor. 

Soturnto Ovaltine, starting tonight! 


OVALTINE 
bo vou. HEAR? 


Do you miss things you should 
hear? Do voices sometimes 


sound indistinct at parties, 
church and home? Tr 


















ONE-CASE @e ONE-CORD 


‘3 HEARING AID 


Pat. No. 2,424,422 
wer Brings to your ear, clearly, increased volume 
\, 642,0f sounds. Dealers almost 
es everywhere. 0 in one | BOOKLETS 
minute. Up to saving on} mailed to ° 
nT emp “A” batteries. One year you in 
ana Pen @vorantee. Send for facts. piain 
Accepted by the Council on Physical Medicine, envelope 


merican Medical Association, 
PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. FREE 


2013B E. 4th St., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO Write Today 


foot Sufferers 


Relax in a hot, sudsy Resinol Soap 
foot bath. Then relieve dry, wr 
burning skin with soothing Resinol. 
Begin today this helpful foot care. 


rR E By i nM 0 OINTMENT 


ano SOAP 
SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


Pee CHRISTMAS CARDS — 


AMAZING “OILETTE” CARDS 
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Health 


Painless Pupils 

A vital part of the human eye is a tiny 
crystalline lens, held in the clear, flexible 
casing of the pupil. 

In .about one out of four cases of 
cataract, it is this lens which has clouded 
and must be removed. 

Surgeons learned to take it out safely. 
Opticians learned to grind and polish glass 
lenses small enough to replace it. But 
after successful lens substitutions, some 
patients still suffered from eyestrain and 
puzzling, blinding headaches. 

Sunburn. This usually came, doc- 
tors found, from ultra-violet scorching of 
the inner eye. A human lens filters the in- 
visible ultra violet; a glass substitute 
doesn’t. 

Now this can be avoided. A clear but 
UV-proof glass for substitute lenses was 
discovered by American Optical Co. re- 
searchers doing war-research on black 
light. Surgeons tried it in patients’ eyes, 
now are pretty sure it works. 


Ivory Plants 


One spring day in the Paris of 1887, 
a temperamental lady went to her dentist. 
A year earlier he had pulled one of her 
teeth as a possible cause of neuralgia. Now 
the neuralgia was gone and she wanted him 
to put the tooth back. 

The dentist, Dr. William J. Younger, 
didn’t guffaw as his average colleague 
might. He had been experimenting with 
live-tooth replacements, preserving them 
in cocks’ combs between jaw-lodgings. 

Ten days after the replanting, the 
lady “in a moment of abstraction bit into 
a crust 6f French bread. Pain, loosening 
and bleeding ensued.” 

She came to his office “crying and dis- 
consolate,” but he was pleased. The tooth, 
he found, had become partially fixed, 
would have taken root firmly but for the 
tough crust. 

This story was only one of many Dr. 
Younger reported the same year to the 
International Medical Congress. He told 
of replanting teeth, out for six months or 
more, back in their sockets; or transplant- 
ing them to other patients. 

Outmoded. The art fell into disuse. 
Bridgework took over. Dr. Sterling V. 
Mead, past president of the American 
Dental Association, wrote in 1946 that 
transplanting of teeth is not “justifiable,” 
that replanting should always bow to “arti- 
ficial replacement by bridge or plate.” 

Last month at the 88th annual meet- 
ing in Boston of the ADA, the issue rose 
again. From Atlanta, Dr. Stephen A. Fer- 
lita reported he had revived the tooth 
planting art—with a new twist. 

He had extracted abscessed teeth with 
dead nerves, cleaned them, filled the root 
canal with an alloy of gold and silver and 
replanted them, in one sitting. Six weeks 
later he would fix the crown, if that was 
necessary. 

To kill residual infection, he also 











International 
INSIDE JOB. Dr, Ferlita revives an art, makes 
teeth new. (SEE: Ivory Plants) 


gave each patient 300,000 units of peni- 
cillin. His first year’s batting average was 
100% for 11 patients. 

Dentists elsewhere protested he 
shouldn’t have claimed success until time 
(three years or more) had proved the in- 
fections wouldn’t re-commence. But Dr. 
Ferlita was undisturbed. “They tell me 
the Egyptians used to do it,” he said. “I 
can’t talk with them but I can show any- 
body who can see.” 


Eat to Die 


The patient had cancer of the pan- 
creas. To remove the organ might give 
him a chance to live—at a price, the doc- 
tors said. Minus his pancreas, he’d be a 
man-made diabetic, needing daily shots of 
insulin. 

Unfortunately, the patient died after 


International 
CHIP & BLOCK. Latest theory calls obesity 
“compensated diabetes.” (SEE: Eat to Die) 
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the operation. But first his surgeon, Dr. 
E. W. Rockey, U. of Oregon, made a star- 
tling observation. It led to a wholly new 
theory about the cause of diabetes and 
may produce a way to prevent it. 

Dr. Rockey found that abnormally 
small shots of insulin (27 units daily) 
were keeping the disease under control in 
his dying patient. An ordinary diabetic, 
with pancreas intact, usually needs many 
times more to help his body absorb sugar, 
keep it from saturating his blood stream, 
lowering infection resistance. 

Less and More. A similar report 
came from Dr. A. Brunschwig, U. of Chi- 
cago cancer specialist, who had removed 
all but a shred of one patient’s pancreas. 
Showing no sign of diabetes, the man lived 
24 years after the operation without insu- 
lin injections. 

Since then, other evidence has stacked 
up against the long-unquestioned belief 
that diabetes is a simple hormone defi- 
ciency which follows damage to the pan- 
creas (specifically, to sub-glands called 
“isles of Langerhans’). Pancreatic dam- 
age usually is present with diabetes—but 
it seems not to be its cause. 

Cause and Effect. Sweeping away 
the chips knocked off the old theory, Dr. 
I. Arthur Mirsky, Jewish Hospital, Cincin- 
nati, found a new one. It is that deteriora- 
tion of the pancreas, kidneys and blood 
vessels is merely an effect of diabetes, not 
its cause. 

One real source of diabetes, he thinks, 
may be over-eating. This leads to obesity. 
Mirsky calls this “compensated diabetes” ; 
the overweight person’s stored-up fat sim- 
ply furnishes the pancreas with too much 
fuel to process. Eventually it quits, like a 
flooded carburetor. No more insulin at/all 
is produced; carbohydrates can no longer 
be digested. They roam _ unabsorbed 
through the bloodstream; the kidneys start 
withdrawing them and excreting them 
whole. 

Meat. Too many proteins in the over- 
sized diet may hasten the process. Body 
cells are especially sensitive to an excess 
of proteins. They flood the tissues with 
protein-splitting secretions. Among these 
are several that are able to dissolve and 
destroy insulin, which is a protein itself. 
Possibly the habitual over-eater should 
avoid meat! 

Any stress which raises the demand 
for insulin (to produce a fever, for in- 
stance, as in the case of an infection, or 
to accommodate an over-active thyroid 
gland) also speeds the onset of diabetes. 
And, in vicious reciprocity, the diabetes 
makes the infections more dangerous. 

Last week Dr. Mirsky still was scien- 
tifically cautious about his theory, but it 
was obviously making a profound impres- 
sion on the medical profession. An August 
issue of the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association carried a warning by Dr. 
William Dock, Brooklyn, that the danger 
of over-eating does not stop at diabetes. 
It also raises the blood’s content of choles- 
terol, a prime tissue-cracking enzyme, and 
leads to heart disease. 

“Doctors,” said Dr. Dock, “must tell 
their patients how to eat in order to pro- 
long their lives.” 
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Automatic Hot Water 


Only Coleman Gives You 
A Fully Automatic 


OIL WATER HEATER Like This 
Pb ees DL 


Burns low-cost fuel oil Month’s dishwashing ‘ 
— use it anywhere. No only a dime — hot baths 
electricity needed. 34-cent each. 













Fully Automatic. Runs it- 
self. No fire-tending. No 


ashes. 
Nae a ) 


Fully automatic hot water anywhere with this Coleman—city, town, 
or country. Just turn a tap and you get all the hot water you want. 
No more heating water on the stove—no waiting for slow old-style 
heaters. If you have running water, a Coleman Water Heater gives 
you HOT running water and lots of it—makes all housekeeping easier. 






Heats water FAST! Plenty 
always on tap, day or night. 









Save time oa toil on wat day! No heat- Hot baths for all the family — no delay! 


ing and carrying water. With plenty of A Coleman heats 114 times its storage 
hot water clothes wash faster, come out capacity every hour—faster than you'll 
nicer. Need less rubbing, too, so Cole- use it! Remember, it’s AUTOMATIC 
man Oil Water Heater helps save clothes. hot water without work! 


Order your Coleman Oil Water Hecter from your dealer now and start enjoying the comfort of 
automatic hot water. Ask him for free literature or mail coupon to The Coleman Co., Inc., Dept. 
PH-805, Wichita 1, Kans.; Philadelphia 8, Pa, (Terminal Commerce Bidg.); Los Angeles 54, Colif. 











Ce Cente Mic a, ee 

Dept. PH-805, Wichita 1, Kans. ! 

Nn gd ff 4 ,., Without cost or obligation, send at once illustrated 4 

i folder of models of Coleman Oil Water Heaters. i 

' Name ' 

! Addre : 

Oil Water Heaters | tows eines 
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Women 


A Moving Story 


September, the month of transition, 
can be worse than readying kids for school, 
getting back to work after vacation or un- 
packing last winter’s moth-eaten coat. It 
can be a big mess of moving. 

Though total moving has dropped off 
since the wartime record, September is 
still a peak month (others are October, 
May, June). Most people move within 
their towns and cities, of course, but 
enough cross state lines to keep 3,700 in- 
terstate movers busy. Their bill amounts 
to $25 million a year, some of which pays 
for a lot of deluxe extras. 

Select Service. Most of the big 
companies will gladly take on all the un- 
pleasantries—for a price. They'll pack al- 
most anything except pets—from dishes 
in barrels to clothes in wardrobes—and 
broom-clean the house. Then at the des- 
tination they clean the house, place the 
furniture, wash and put away dishes, clean 
and place the bric-a-brac and silver, make 
the beds. 

The less fancy moving jobs put more 
of a burden on housewives. There are no 
standard rules for “what to do before the 
movers come,” but most usually pack 
small objects in cartons marked with 
“bedroom,” “living room,” or wherever 
they want them set. 

Calm Down, Lady. Moving crews 
expect women to be nervous, according to 
officials of Smith’s Transfer & Storage 
Co., Washington, D.C. The men often go 
out of their way to tell a woman about the 
place she’s moving to or to play with her 
children. 

Occasionally, however, they have to 
limit their psychological services. One 
bibulous lady customer, when everything 
was packed, turned to the supervisor and 
asked: “Are you the man who does the 
kissing goodbye?” 

Smith’s, like most movers, give crews 
about two weeks’ training. They learn to 
spread mats to protect house floors and 
how to pad furniture. When loading vans, 
they usually put the heavy pieces forward, 
lighter things on top, barrels on the back 
end. Pianos are wrapped in paper and 
handled separately. 

It takes about two hours to load the 
ordinary household’s goods, costs an aver- 
age $6.50 an hour. Hauling fees depend 
on where goods are going. Some cities 
regulate local moving and most states set 
rates for intrastate business. Interstate 
moving is supervised by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which issues a rate 
card for charges. It costs $304.50 to move 
the average load of 5,000 pounds 750 
miles. 

Breakage. Damage claims—and 
there are many of these headaches—are 
generally paid at 30¢ a pound per article. 
Hence, it’s wise to insure the kind of load 
which includes things like a one-pound 
$100 vase. Rates are 25¢ to 40¢ per $100 
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value. ICC prohibits transfer companies 
from profiting on insurance. 

Storage costs at either end of a cross- 
country trip average about $1 a month for 
every 100 pounds with a 60-day time 
limit. Smith’s, who have no time limit, get 
everything imaginable to store. They 
werent at all surprised, therefore, when a 
man rushed in one day with half a pro- 
peller blade. That is, not until the police 
followed. The man, they learned, had 
committed murder with the blade. 


Thimbleful of News 


A new thimble with a pocket in the 
crown to sheath long fingernails is the first 
major improvement in thimbles in many 
years, the maker claims. 

Made of an aluminum alloy, the 
“Mandarin” is especially kind to nail pol- 
ish on the sewing finger. It will soan reach 
stores in five sizes—7 to II. 


Accent With Jewelry 


It was “Christmas in August” at last 
month’s jewelry industry show in New 
York. Models, smothered in furs, flashed 
the newest jewels in an attempt to make 
the public Christmas-shopping conscious. 
But after seeing the glittering baubles, few 
guests wanted to wait until December. 

Trends toward rich colors and sim- 
pler or deeper necklines in fall clothing 
open a wide door for opulent jewelry— 
whether it is a 33-carat diamond broach 
or a costume piece. Fortunately for career 
girls, many of this season’s ornaments 
look like costly antiques but carry down- 
to-earth price tags. 

Necklaces, pins, bracelets, earrings 
are bolder, more massive. Some jut out to 
follow the lines of bustles or peplums. 
Dog collars, bibs, chains and ropes of 
pearls (some 30 feet long) to be twisted 
to suit the wearer’s fancy carry out the 
elaborate effect. Only the chatelaine, last 
year’s most popular piece, is missing. 

Dazzle. It’s a bright year for fhine- 
stones. Fashioned into tear-drop pendant 
necklaces with earrings and bracelets to 
match, rhinestones offer lots of sparkle at 
low cost (typical set: $30). Dinner rings, 





JEWEL-HIDDEN WATCH. John Rubel design. 


NEWEST. Diamonds and sapphires have real 
elegance. (SEE: Accent With Jewelry) 





LONG LOOK. With Coro's rhinestone strand. 
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last seen in the ’2os, are again high fashion, 
Many are fantastically expensive. Other, 
more modest rings combine chunky swirls 
of gold with sizeable semi-precious stones 
or large clusters of tiny stones. 

Watches hide their faces behind dia- 
mond, platinum or jeweled covers that 
open by pressing diamond buckles set in 
the band. Enameled and jeweled lapel 
watches are again available for the woman 
who doesn’t like time on her hands. 

Ultimately, it is men the new jewels 
must please. Of the $1.3 billion worth 
sold last year, men bought more than 75% 
—mostly for gifts. Men are also person- 
ally more jewelry-conscious, according to 
the Jewelry Industry Council. They now 
wear about seven times as much finery as 
before the war. Perhaps the ladies are be- 
hind that, though. Most popular jewelry 
item for men is the wedding ring. 


Frozen Waffles 


People who like waffles but lack the 
necessary iron to make their own have 
gotten a break. They may buy frozen 
waffles which need only 60 seconds heating 
in a toaster or hot oven, 

For sale now only in New York, the 
waffles should have a walk-away future. 
They come in five flavors ——golden brown, 
cinnamon, orange, raisin, chocolate,—are 
packed six to a 29¢ box. The makers, 
Kwik Kold Foods, Inc., also plan to put 
them on quick-lunch counters. 


Fire Women 


Women of Ramsay, Mont., jump 
from frying pans to fires with a minimum 
of. panic and a maximum of precision. 
That’s because they are organized and per- 
haps because a reputation is at stake. The 
new Ramsay Volunteer Fire Department 
Active Women’s Auxiliary is the first all- 
female fire department in the world, the 
women claim. 

Minus Men. Six mornings a week, 
the dutiful wives of Ramsay, a commuters’ 
town of 125 people, pack off their menfolk 
to jobs in Butte nine miles away. Left 
alone with their families in 32 frame build- 
ings they had often been afraid: What 
would happen if a fire should break out? 

Recently, the siren did wail. But it 
was Sunday. The men were at home, and 
women and children were safe—they 
thought. The fumbling firemen couldn’t 
find the wrench to open the hydrant; their 





SAPPHIRE DINNER RINGS. Also by Rubel. 
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Serve Beans Plain or 


Save tin Fany! 


Any way you have them — bubbling aromatically in 
the family bean pot or dressed up with crackling- 
brown sausages or spicy barbecue sauce— Heinz 
Oven-Baked Beans are a favorite, all around the table! 
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BAKED BEANS WITH BARBECUE SAUCE 


@ Heat a 17'2 ounce jar Heinz Oven-Baked Beans and % 
cup chopped, cooked pork. Combine 2 cup Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup, 2 Tbs. Heinz India Relish and 4 tsp. Heinz Worces- 
tershire Sauce. Heat. Pour over beans. Serves 4. 





(zZliing with Sauce! 


@ Served plain —in their rich sauce of “‘Aristocrat’’ tomatoes and 
spice—Heinz Oven-Baked Beans make any man pass his plate for 
more! For these are genuine old-time beans — baked to a turn and 
sauced to perfection! Choose the vegetarian-style—or the kind with 
tomato sauce and pork. Heinz Oven-Baked Beans give you a lot 
of nourishment — for little money! 
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OVEN - BAKED 


Beans 








IM SPEEDING 
WASHDAY LIKE 
MAGIC! — 


Since | 
found this 
Amazing 
New-type 

Starch 










~ 





THINK / 
HOT OR COLD 
STARCH IN SECONDS 
WO COOKING. 
NO BOMLING.NO 
MUSS OR FUSS! 







AND 


NO LUMPS_ 
TO STICK TO My 
IRON AND STREAK 
OR RUMPLE 
CLOTHES! 


SRONINGS 
EASY AS PIE NOW! 
CAMEO STARCHES 

SO EVENLY MY IRON 


FAIRLY FLIES f 





STARCHED THIS 
RAYON WASH DRESS_ 
AND YOU'D THINK IT 
JUST CAME FROM 
THE CLEANERS! 






1SN‘T HALF SO 
GROUCHY__ NOW 
HIS COLLARS DON’T }// 
SCRATCH HIS NECK | 
ANY MORE! 









Cameo is a trade-mark of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
Decatur, Illinois, registered in the U. 5. Pat. O@, 
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DOGS HAVE PERSONALITIES. Spaniel and terrier prove LaBous’ theory. (SEE: Pet Artist) 


ladders were missing and three chemical 
extinguishers didn’t work. Finally, they 
conquered the blaze—not without serious 
damage to one family’s house—and limped 
home. 

That Did It. Mrs. Homer Earhart 
promptly summoned the women. They 
had the men’s fire chief build a shed for 
a mock fire. Someone set a match to it, 
the siren screamed and 20 women dashed 
to assigned stations—including two posts 
for herding children and dogs. In two min- 
utes the fire was out. Said one open- 
mouthed little boy: “Well it was a grand 
fire but the ladies put it out.” 

The male squad reacted nobly, in- 
vited the fire chief from Butte to lecture 
them on proper ways to fight fire. Said 
Mrs. Earhart: “The men are very, very 
capable. They can do things much quicker. 
We just want to be prepared for daytime 
emergencies.” 

Their official creed speaks for their 
dependability: “If you’re in the middle of 
baking bread or changing diapers, drop 
your work and answer the fire call.” 


Pet Artist 


Sometime this fall dog lovers will be 
lured to book counters. The bait: Jack 
LaBous’ sketchbook containing 30 dog 
portraits, printed on perforated pages so 
they can be torn out and framed. 

Sketching dogs comes naturally to this 
Washington, D.C., commercial artist. He 
grew up on a California farm with 26 
canines, used to sketch them for fun. 

Two years ago Mrs. Joseph Davies, 
wife of the ex-ambassador, commissioned 
LaBous to sketch her setter. The word 
soon got around; orders followed at the 
rate of two a week; and at $15 to $35 a 
portrait, he found his pet hobby paying 
off. He’s so fond of some of his sketches, 
though, that he won’t sell them, plasters 
them instead over his studio walls. 

Sit Still, Fido! LaBous claims he’s 
the first to use the etching-like technique 
that makes his portraits different: He 
blacks in an area on scratchboard, then 
with a stylus scratches in the dog’s like- 
ness taken from a photograph. (Getting 
an active animal to sit in person is just 
too much wear and tear on the artist, he 


says.) Horses and cats make good sub- 


jects, too. But “dogs have the best per- 
sonalities,” he says. 

In his new book, LaBous enlarges 
the personality theory. He’s written a 
short story to go with each portrait, based 
on dogs he has known. He already has 
one book to his credit, Handbook for 
Drawing Shoes, and two others on the 
way, Shoe History in Illustration and a 
murder mystery. Because he looks tough 
(he once posed for a series of gangster 
illustrations), he feels well qualified to do 
a crime chiller. 

But LaBous’ favorite subject is still 
dogs. And there’s more profit coming: A 
dog food company now wants to use his 
sketches in its daily advertising. 


Modern Tidy 


Antimacassars may be old-fashioned. 
But because men still put oil on their hair 
and lean back in chairs, even the most 
modern furniture needs the same kind of 
protection the old-time doilies gave. 

For some time airlines have kept 
plane seats neat and smart with plastic 
chair protectors. And now there are slip- 
on Koroseal protectors for homes. They 
come in pure white, in clear translucence, 
or in shades to harmonize with room col- 
ors, can be wiped clean with a damp cloth. 


Platform for Ladies 


Republican and Democratic minds 
have met on one project—to tell women 
how to act politically grown-up. 

Two seasoned women politicians 
Democrat Doris I. Byrne and Republican 
Jane Todd, vice chairmen of their parties’ 
New York state committees, temporarily 
have joined forces to prod more women 
into polls, platforming and propaganda 
jobs. In a new booklet released by the 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women, they offer these tips: 

ee Register in the party of your 
choice. é 

e@ @ Get and keep posted on Govern- 
ment and party affairs. 

e e Offer your services to the party. 
In campaign times, they'll snap you up. 

@ @ Do the job assigned, even though 
it may seem silly. 

e @ Establish vourself by getting to 
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know party leaders and workings. Join a 
party club. You might have fun. 

e @ Keep your promises. Doing party 
work reliably is the surest way to make 
your party need and heed you. 

© @ Keep active if you’ want to be 
actively welcomed. 

ee Vote in the primary — that’s 
where party candidates are chosen. 

@ ¢ Remember, your opinion counts. 
No Jeader can afford to go against the ma- 
jority’s wishes—if he hears them, 


New for the House 


Shear Efficiency. Five-in-one kitch- 
en shears cut vegetables, open bottles, 
remove screw tops, squeeze juice, and 
even work as a screw driver. Handles are 
colored red, blue, or green. 

Super Pyrex. New-sized Pyrex 
ware with easy-to-grasp handles goes right 
from oven to table. The g-in. pie plate 
(s0¢) has a high fluted edge to keep 
juices in. The cake dish (so¢) measures 
8-in. square. The 12-in. platter ($1) 
broils, bakes and serves. 

Magic Wand. Singette, a portable 
electric heating unit about the size of an 
egg-beater, singes chickens, browns cas- 
serole dishes, grills cheese sandwiches, de- 
frosts the refrigerator, removes paint, 
dries clothes. Simply plug in, point it at 
the spot where heat is wanted. With a 
safety stand it sells for less than $6. 

Marvalon. A paper covering ma- 
terial that can be sewed like cloth and 
wiped off when dirty, comes in pastel 
shades, deep colors. It’s stain- and heat- 
resistant, says the maker, won’t crack or 
become brittle. Wrinkles can be removed 
by ironing over its fabric back. 

Static Brush. A new whiskbroom 
removes dirt or dust from cloth by static 
electricity. Movement of Whisk-Off’s 
plastic bristles across fabric creates a 
magnetic field that draws dirt from hard- 
to-reach crevices. 





HANDY SINGETTE. (SEE: New for the House) 
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This ‘‘Fireman’s Sandwich”’ is hearty, he-man fare — 
made with the corned beef hash men like. Yes, it’s 
Armour Star Corned Beef Hash with its juicier 
meat, firmer, whiter potatoes and that ‘‘fresh- 
cooked”’ taste ! Push whole loaf of meat from tin, cut 
into 5 or 6 slices and brown in Cloverbloom Butter. 
Place on half of toasted bun — with slice of fried 
onion topped with mustard butter on other half. 
Serve with red, red tomatoes! 


For additional Corned Beef Hash and Canned Meats recipes, 
write Marie Gifford, Dept. 139, P.O. Box 2053, Chicago 9, 


Illinois. 
Youll want these 
in your pantry, too! 





CORNED BEEF 


Hash 






The best and nothing 
but the best is labeled 


ARMOUR* 











Sports 


Hit that Line, Daddy! 


The University of Iowa, whether it 
wins this year’s Big Nine football title or 
not, thinks it has one championship safe: 
the number of wifely rooters. 

Fourteen members of its varsity 
squad are married and two more expect 
to be before the season opens. Four of 
the married men are fathers. 


Trials by Court 


Twenty minutes from Times Square 
on the West Side Tennis Club’s courts at 
Forest Hills, L.I., balls will bounce thicker 
and faster than ever this week. 

There, in the same stadium which has 
just seen America and Australia battle out 
another Davis Cup challenge round, some 
75 of the world’s best players will meet 
Sept. 5-14 in the 66th annual national 
men’s singles championship—biggest and 
best event of U.S. amateur tennis. 

Along with them, almost as many 
women will be on hand for the 6oth an- 
nual women’s singles tournament and the 
55th national mixed doubles champion- 
ship. 

Vacancy. With the defection of 1946 
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men’s player nationally, this may be the 
year—if she can get by fellow Californians 
Patricia Canning Todd and Louis Brough, 
and Florida’s Doris Hart. 

Swan Song. As usual, it will be the 
men’s singles that will make the major 
Forest Hills headlines—and this year the 
headlines will be big indeed. 

It is not only that Jack Kramer, 
America’s Davis Cup ace, will be bowing 
out of amateur tennis next year. 

There is also the chance that he will 
be followed into professionalism by Amer- 
ica’s third-best singles player Frankie 
Parker and that the Nation’s No. 2 man, 
Ted Schroeder, may hang up his racket 
for good to devote full time to business 
next year. 

Thus, this week’s program may well 
be a preview as to who will be the 
Kramers, Parkers and Schroeders of the 
future. 

List. The best of these are grim, 
young Tom Brown Jr. of San Francisco, 
fourth-ranking U.S. player, who was the 
sensation of the 1946 All-England cham- 
pionships at Wimbledon and lost there 
this year only to Kramer, and veteran in- 
ternationalists Gardnar Mulloy and Tal- 
bert. 

But there are other possibilities, too, 
including fiery Bob Falkenburg, who needs 
to match his overpowering service with 
better ground strokes; former junior 
champ Herb Flam and Eddie Moylan, 








good his boast. Said Riggs, to Sport mag- 
azine’s Ed Fitzgerald: 

“T can beat Jack Kramer on grass, on 
clay, on cement or indoors. I can beat 
him in daylight or under floodlights ... 
I can beat him twice on Sunday, espe- 
cially if I get paid for it.” 


AAC: Year No. 2 


Like Athena, the new-born All-Amer- 
ica Football Conference sprang fully 
armed upon the gridiron last fall. It had, 
in response to the challenge of former Na- 
tional Football League Commissioner El- 
mer Layden, gone out and got a football. 

It had also got eight teams, with 
stadiums to match. But it had little else 
except hope and the enthusiastic hostility 
of the NFL, which had had pro football 
largely to itself for more than 25 years. 

Growing Pains. By last season’s 
end, the AAC had learned that running a 
professional football league is no cinch. 
Two of its teams had changed coaches 
three times. Its Miami Seahawks had 
folded with a $300,000 loss. Only New 
York, San Francisco and the champion 
Cleveland Browns had made money. 

But the conference had done better 
than its critics predicted. It was still on 
its feet, had placed four players on the 
Associated Press All-Pro team and had 
drawn 1.5 million fans. 

This week, settled down and a little 


International 


MARGARET OSBORNE. She may be the next U.S. court queen, but after Schroeder and Kramer—who will be king? (SEE: Trials by Court) 


women’s singles champ, Pauline Betz, who 
turned pro this year, the women’s race is 
wide open. Members of the British Wight- 
man Cup team, fresh from a 7-0 U.S. 
shellacking at Forest Hills, will be on deck 
to try for Miss Betz’s abandoned title and 
there will be other visiting aspirants, in- 
cluding Mrs. Nancye Wynne Bolton, Aus- 
tralian women’s title holder. 

But best bet seems to be San Fran- 
cisco’s Margaret Osborne, winner of the 
Eastern Grass Courts women’s singles 
Aug. 10, who has been close to the na- 
tional title for half a dozen years, but 
never quite close enough to grab it. 

_ For Miss Osborne, who, with Billy 
Talbert of Wilmington, Del., sixth ranked 
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both of whom have beaten Parker this 
year. 

Kramer, who needs desperately to re- 
tain his 1946 Forest Hills title this week 
to make his expected pro debut a success, 
easily is the top of the field. His stiffest 
competition could likely come from such 
foreign stars as Australia’s John Bromwich 
or Czechoslovakia’s bespectacled Jaroslav 
Drobny. 


Fireworks Ahead 


If, as expected, U.S. Davis Cupper 
Jack Kramer turns tennis pro (see above) 
it will give cocky little Bobby Riggs, pro- 
fessional court king, the chance to make 


surer of itself, the AAC is off on a second 
and even more important season. It has 
won considerable public acceptance. It has 
a new crop of ex-college stars, including 
Negroes Buddy Young (Illinois) with 
New York, and Horace Gillom (Nevada) 
with the Browns. Its Seahawks have been 
exchanged for a new club in Baltimore, 
and—with ticket sales twice as heavy as a 
year ago—attendance sights have been set 
on the 2 million mark. 

Prospects. The problem now is what 
the clubs will do. Cleveland still looms 
as the class of the conference, but the 
other entries have been strengthened and 
will make a fight of it. 

The San Francisco 49’ers—with ade- 
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GETS TO THE BOTTOM OF 
THE COLD FLOOR PROBLEM 


AT ALL LEADING FURNITURE 
HARDWARE AND 
APPLIANCE STORES 
FOR FULL INFORMATION AND NAME OF DEALER WRITE 

TO SHEGLER’S, Box 111, “ 
Centralia, Winois | PEPE. PAY 


Manvfactured and Guaranteed By 


SIEGLER ENAMEL RANGE CO. 


Stove Builders For Half a Century 
CENTRALIA ° ILLINOIS 


DOES YOUR DOG 
ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
.». MANGE...DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, 
scratches continually, it’s probably 
not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it's 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puzzle 
to science. It starts as an itch followed by dandruff-like 
scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor. May 
start in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can have 
serious results—costly care—even total loss. Now a 
noted * specialist's discovery—Dr. Merrick’s SULFO- 
DENE—applied externally, stops itching in minutes... 
clears up scales and sores in a few days. Only $1.00 in 
stores or order direct. Money back guarantee. Address: 


SULFODENE, Box J-187, BROOKFIELD, ILL. 


OTA SULFODENE 
STOP CORNS! 


GONE 










SORE TOES CORNS STOPPED 


INSTANT RELIEF 


Protect sore toes from tight shoes with Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads today and you'll stop corns from develo) 
ing tomorrow! But—if you have corns—Zino-pads 
will instantly stop painful shoe friction, lift pressure 
and quickly remove corns, Get a box NOW ! 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 
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quate material at last—will give the 
Browns a battle in the Western Division 
and so may the improved Los Angeles 
Dons. Even the Chicago Rockets hope for 
better things under the coaching of former 
AAC Commissioner Jim Crowley. 

In the East, the thundering New 
York Yankees will be the club to beat, but 
lowly Buffalo has improved and Brooklyn 
has found needed weight and reserves to 
help Glenn Dobbs, its one-man team. 

Future. Even Baltimore, the con- 
ference mystery outfit, can be no worse 
than Miami and probably will draw almost 
as many people to its first game (Sept. 7) 
as the Seahawks did all season. 

Because dollars count, this will be 
vitally important. If the AAC can weather 
1947, pro football will see a revolutionary 
change. The waiting NFL will climb from 
its high horse, recognize the new loop, 
agree to march hand-in-hand with it as do 


| baseball’s two major leagues. 


Wild North 


Minneapolis Tribune outdoor editor 
Jack Connor, on a trip to the North, got 
to Churchill, Manitoba, sent his paper a 
report on Hudson Bay conditions. 

Said he: The ice disappeared Aug. 1 
and white whales by the thousands have 
come inshore to feed. 

Oliver Lindal, a fur trader who sold 
him a nine-foot timber wolf hide for $2, 
killed 29 caribou for his dog teams last 
winter and an Indian killed 10 in one day 
with an axe. 

Mosquitoes—darken the sky, defy re- 
pellents and nets, bite right through 
woolen jackets. 


Trapshoot Tradition 


To the shotgun expert who can regu- 
larly smash 98 out of 100 clay pigeons on 
his home trapshooting grounds, there’s 
only one way to prove that he’s among the 
nation’s best. 

Last fortnight, along a full quarter 


| mile of traps on the outskirts of Vandalia, 


| 


Ohio, a record field of 1,800 of these ex- 
perts were bent on proving just this in 


| their own individual cases. 





While clay birds whizzed against the 
skyline, guns roared a steady crescendo 
in one of the nation’s premier shooting 
events—the 48th annual Grand American 
Trapshoot, world series of the sport. 

From 14 to 70, from every walk of 


| life, from hamlets and cities the gunners 


came, stepped up to Vandalia’s concrete 
marks and fired. Their goals: first place 
in 25 separate events, a swarm of silver 
trophies, cash totaling $50,000. 

Big Shot. As always, the main event 
was the week’s finale: the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap where gunners are permitted 
to shoot from 16 to 25 yards, according 
to their averages. 

Defending champion F. T. Bennett, 
Miami airline pilot who broke 98 out of 
100 birds in 1946, scored only 96 this 
time, lost to Hugh Crossen, Montana 
rancher, with a 99. By losing, Bennett 
maintained a hallowed Vandalia tradition: 
No one ever wins the big shoot twice. 





Within 


the reach 






“For the shooter who buys a 
rifle for more than sport” 


Here’s a brand new rifle 
—a sturdy, dependable, 
hi-power bolt action car- 
bine—selling at an 
astonishingly“ low price. 
Built for years of the 
hardest kind of all round 
service, it fills a long-felt 
need for a low-priced, 
well-built rifle shootin 
the ever-reliable .30-. 
cartridge. See this new 
Stevens value at your 
dealer's. Write for free 
catalog of Savage- 
Stevens -Springfield - Fox 
rifles and shotguns. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Firearms Division 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


STEVENS Bolt Action Cal. .30-.30 
Carbine Type Repeating Rifle 


CALIBER—Chambered for the dependable ".30-.30.” 
BARREL—"“Hi-Pressure” smokeless steel, length 21”. 
ACTION—Short throw bolt action. Cocks on opening 
stroke. New design of bolt, sear and trigger mech- 
anism ... lightning-fast ignition, positive, trouble- 


free operation . . . clean, crisp, trigger pull. Stream- 
lined bolt handle. " ”* 


SAFETY—Independent, thumb-operated ... locks sear 
and bolt. Conveniently located. 


MAGAZINE—Detachable 3-cartridge clip. One car- 
tridge in chamber—4-shot capacity. 


SIGHTS—Ramp front—adjustable sporting rear. 


STOCK—Stock and fore-end a gem with semi-pistol 
grip corrugated butt plate. Built to stand up under 
ard service. 


WEIGHT—About 6} Ibs. Overall length 40 inches. 


“i% 


OSAVAGE © 
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Edueation 





Wanted: More Myths 


Prof. Richard E. Thursfield, editor 
of the yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, last week called 
for “a planned use of legends, traditions, 
myths and misconceptions in American 
history” as taught in U.S. public schools. 
These he added, would lead to “substan- 
tial gains.” 

Few U.S. educators were startled by 
Thursfield’s statement. To many of them 
the National Council for the Social Studies 
is an old story. For two decades it has 
fought for “social studies,” an integration 
of history, geography, sociology, psychol- 
ogy and civics. 

The Council’s critics oppose the “dilu- 
tion” of American history, insist that the 
subject should be taught separately, in 
chronological order, with most emphasis 
on the, development of U.S. political 
institutions. 

Mouthpiece. As editor of its year- 
book, Thursfield speaks officially for the 
Council. He now has put on the record 
what many of its officials, some on the 


staff of Teachers college, Columbia, have 
long contended off the record. 

Thousands of U.S. history teachers 
read the Council’s yearbook, study its rec- 
ommendations. Only the violent objec- 
tions of parents and teachers among the 
rank and file and of alert boards of edu- 
cation have prevented its more extreme 
proposals’ being adopted in thousands of 
schools. 

Reason. Teaching such myths as 
George Washington and the cherry tree 
will, according to Thursfield, develop a 
child’s “ability to think,” present him with 
a perpetual challenge to distinguish be- 
tween fact and fiction. 

Historians and educators who oppose 
Thursfield’s ideas point out that few chil- 
dren have access to original sources; that 
they are not in a position to weigh the 
reliability of testimony; that they can 
hardly be expected to do anything else 
than take the teacher’s word for the cred- 
ibility of a given witness. 

Invincible? Particularly scornful is 
Thursfield of the statement in some his- 
tory books that the U.S. never lost a war. 
He wants a “realistic approach” to this, 
suggests in a footnote that the War of 
1812 should be re-examined. 

One sharp rejoinder to Thursfield’s 
proposal came from Maj. Gen. Amos A. 


They Are Ready for Congress 


Secretary Marshall sent a letter. 
President Truman held a conference. 
Senate Sergeant at Arms Edward Mc- 
Ginnis played Capitol host. The girls 
did the rest. 

They staged a mock session of 
the U.S. Senate. From 44 states came 
82 delegates to the Girls’ Nation, the 
year-old organization for teen-agers 
sponsored by the American Legion 
Women’s Auxiliary. 

Their job is to study Congres- 
sional procedure. In the Girls’ State 
they are “governors” or “lieutenant- 
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governors.” They found all doors open 
to them in Washington. 

Here, taking a look at Cannon’s 
book on Parliamentary procedure, are 
Bond Corey, 17, Castleton on Hudson, 
N.Y.; Ruth Clanton, 17, Rock Island, 
Ill.; and Elizabeth Buchanan, 16, of 
Temple, Tex. 

Next year Girls’ Nation plans to 
have a full “Senate’—96 members 
from 48 states. Said one, hopefully: 
“Our best hope is that some of us will 
return one day with the real, not 
imaginary, title.” 








Fries, editor of the Bulletin of the Friends 
of the Public Schools: 

“The National Council for the Social 
Studies is one of the extreme wings of the 
misnamed ‘Progressive’ system of educa- 
tion in the United States. It has per- 
suaded many schools to adopt a method 
of teaching the so-called ‘social studies’ 
that has all but made American history 
unrecognizable. Do they believe that by 
adding new myths and misconceptions 
they can, like a magician, make the sub- 
ject disappear altogether?” 


Standing Room Only 


It used to be that only Congressmen, 
on returning home for a few days, had to 
walk down side-streets to dodge favor- 
seekers. Now so do college presidents and 
directors of admissions. 

The pressure is terrific, the plea al- 
ways the same: “Surely, there is room 
for just one more student.” But there 
isn’t—neither living space nor teaching 
space. 

This fall, college enrollment is ex- 
pected to approach 2,500,000, an all-time 
high. For the term ended in June, the 
best estimates run to 2,225,000. Last year 
it was 2,078,000. 

Bulging Dormitories. Stories of 
over-crowding, of desperate efforts to get 
“just one more in,” come from all parts 
of the country. 

In Iowa, for example, in 1946-47, 
Drake university had an enrollment of 
4,019; this fall it expects 6,500. Grinnell 
had 15, expects 1,150; Grand View had 
195, expects 300; Iowa State had 9,052, 
expects 10,000; Iowa Wesleyan had 490, 
expects 600. 

Says Iowa State’s director of admis- 
sions, Dr. J. C. Schilletter: 

“We will need something over 10,000 
spaces—2,000 for women, and 8,ooo for 
men. We are, at the moment, 750 spaces 
shy, despite the fact that at the opening 
of the fall quarter the college will have 
1,200 more living spaces than a year ago.” 

A “living space” is a room and a bed. 





Science at Yale 


Not since the president of Harvard 
delivered a series of lectures on science 
at Yale has so interesting a bit of news 
come out of New Haven. From now on, 
Yale will require a full two years, not one, 
of science. 

“Revolutionary,” Dr. W. C. De Vane, 
director of the Division of Humanities, 
calls it. Continued will be the combined 
physics-chemistry course for first-termers. 
Sophomores will be required to take a 
combined zoology, botany, psychology 
course. Says De Vane: “It is essential 
that all college graduates understand sci- 
ence in the atomic age.” 

Skeptical last week, however, were 
the erudite editors of The Baltimore Sun. 
“To contend,” said The Sun, “that adding 
courses in botany, zoology and psychology 
will prepare the students for the atomic 
age is about as logical as saying that a 
man is prepared for a hurricane if he car- 
ries his wife’s umbrella.” 


PATHFINDER 





Aviation 


Struggle for the Sky 


World War IT had cast a frightening 
shadow across the planning of every air 
force in the world. Each nation knew that 
air power might spell life or death in a 
world unable to talk peace in anything but 
warlike terms. 

For Americans the shadow seemed 
deeper last week after statements by two 
high-ranking airmen who felt their country 
was lagging in air war preparedness. 

Gen. “Hap” Arnold, wartime boss of 
the AAF, said that U.S. air power, crippled 
by postwar neglect, could now offer only 
“token resistance” to attack. 

Flying Tiger Commander Claire Chen- 


nault was just as gloomy: “There was a 
time when we could dawdle.... That time 
is fast running out.” And, he feared, 


America’s air power is dawdling. 

But just what, if anything, was throt- 
tling our air power? Arnold and Chen- 
nault blame “politics.” If that is the case 
the voters could remedy it. 

Ready to Roll. In the air-war ma- 
chinery itself the gears seemed well oiled 
and well aware of the grim responsibility 
the nation’s air arm must bear. 

First, airmen know their role is no 
longer part of the nation’s striking power. 
It is the power. 

Second, they know that great armadas 
of giant bombers and lightning-fast fight- 
ers are no longer the sum-total of air 
power. They must plunge into research 
and) ideas of warfare that were unknown a 
few years ago. 

The first “must” (air power is strik- 
ing power) was recognized. The Air 


Forces, for the first time, was now an equal 
member in the nation’s unified fighting 
team. But the second “must” (research 
and ideas) was still haunted by doubt and 
hard-to-make decisions. 

Main problem for the new Air Forces 
is where, if anywhere, to place greatest 
emphasis: Long range bombers? Super- 
fast jet planes? Giant troop carriers? Or— 
and this is the touchiest problem—guided 
missiles ? 

Many old-line airmen in both Army 
and Navy have long wanted to turn over 
guided missiles lock, stock and rocket to 
artillerymen. They see pilotless craft sim- 
ply as big bullets. 

Battle Plan. But more, and younger, 
airmen call guided missiles the future of 
air-war. Planes, they say, are slipping 
closer to the rank of patrol and cargo 
craft. Whistling successors to the V-1 and 
V-2 would fight the first great battles, 
with conventional aircraft bringing troops 
to occupy already beaten and devastated 
enemy strongholds. 

Between those attitudes lies one prob- 
ably closest to what America’s airmen will 
do in their first years of independence: 

e e Construction and improvement 
of existing fighter and bomber planes, per- 
haps emphasizing heavily-armed, long- 
range bombers that could carry atom 
bombs around the world. 

e e Research into faster-than-sound 
speed ranges, without immediate applica- 
tion to warplanes. Most military men be- 
lieve that type of research will aid guided 
missiles’ work more than regular aircraft 
development. (Biggest drawback to super- 
sonic warplanes: They travel nearly as 
fast as the bullets their guns would fire, 
making accuracy impossible. The great 
speed would also seem to make them im- 
practicable as bombers.) 

ee And just as much work on the 


development of guided missiles, possibly 
stockpiling better models “just in case.” 

For even starry-eyed supporters of an 
all-out, nothing else, guided missiles pro- 
gram admit that staggering difficulties 
must be overcome before familiar-looking 
bombers and their fighter-protectors be- 
come completely obsolete as offensive 
weapons. 

Barricade. High among the diffi- 
culties are fuel, engines and controls. With 
present rocket fuels, a missile might need 
fuel tanks a mile long just to get across 
the Atlantic (at a counter-missile eluding 
4-5,000 mph), 

According to Germany’s Count Wer- 
ner von Braun (who developed the V-2), 
rocket engines for an envisioned push-but- 
ton war are now in about the same stage 
of development as aircraft engines were in 
World War I. Even if present engines are 
refined 10-fold, many believe that the only 
truly efficient guided missiles engine will 
be atomic. 

Controls are even trickier. Even with 
a pilot along, the task of navigating a 
rocket is a matter of superhuman de- 
mands. Decisions, control adjustments 
must be made in hundredths, not tenths of 
seconds. When the control must be re- 
mote almost endless difficulties arise. 


Dirigible Dream 


Goodyear Aircraft, No. 1 designer of 
lighter-than-air-craft, described its ships of 
the future. 

Projected backbone of future zeppelin 
ocean-liner development: (1) A 112-pas- 
senger de luxe model with swimming pool, 
sport and lounging decks, staterooms, din- 
ing salons; (2) a less luxurious “Pullman” 
type ship for 232 travelers; (3) a day 
coach version that would carry 288 passen- 
gers in reclining chairs. 





Gag or Godsend? 


A few months ago the idea of a 
helicopter so light that it could be 
“worn” seemed novel enough for the 
traditional girl-in-a-bathing-suit pub- 
licity photo. 

Half-jokingly, people thought about 
how the “hoppicopter” could serve 
them. Policemen saw themselves pound- 
ing airborne beats; messengers envi- 
sioned handing telegrams and packages 
through upper story windows; farmers 
thought how nice it would be to see 
their fields from a seat in the air and, 
perhaps more seriously, commuters and 
shoppers imagined it a natural for their 
short trips. Everybody had an idea 
for the hoppicopter, but most just 
shrugged, turned away and said: “We'll 
believe it when it works.” 

Seeing, Believing. Next week 
they may have to start believing it. The 
hoppicopter’s inventor, 38-year-old 
Horace Pentecost, is readying his odd 
ready-to-wear craft for its first public 
flight demonstration. 

Inside the high ceilinged ex-Army 
gymnasium at Seattle’s Boeing Field, 
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where Pentecost and his six employes have 
been putting the finishing touches on their 
product, hoppicopter construction and 





planning is as deadly serious and careful 
as any aircraft project in the country. 

The man who will fly the hoppi- 
copter, ex-B-29 pilot Maurice Ramme, 
came to Pentecost of his own accord 
when he first heard of the invention. 
Sharing his enthusiasm are the engi- 
neers and machinists who work with 
him as he piles up the 10-15 hours hop- 
picopter flying experience he wants be- 
fore the demonstration. 

Test Flights. Technically they 
have good reason for their faith in the 
hoppicopter. They’ve already seen it 
flit around inside the gym like a well- 
behaved housefly. Outside they've 
watched Pilot Ramme skim it along 
near the ground (not more than ro feet 
up until he’s thoroughly familiar with 
it) without a hitch. 

In principle the hoppicopter is less 
revolutionary than it seems at first 
glance. It’s just a little helicopter— 
35 h.p. motor, two 16-ft. counter-ro- 
tating rotors, light-weight frame and 
shock-absorbing landing gear. Total 
weight: 175 pounds. Projected sale 
price: less than $1,000, about the price 
of a motorcycle. 
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Radio 


Mad Hunt 


Al and Betty Anderson, a young Los 
Angeles couple, are tearing hair getting 
ready for the return Sept. 6 of the Truth 
or Consequences audience participation 
show (NBC, Sat., 8:30 p.m., EDT). 

In July, on the program’s last sum- 
mer broadcast, emcee Ralph Edwards 
started them out on the wildest scavenger 
hunt yet. In two months they were to col- 
lect, besides a hair from a Jack Benny 
toupee and a hair from John L. Lewis’ 
eyebrow: 

A cigar partly smoked by Winston 
Churchill; a hatband from Fiorello La 
Guardia; a hambone autographed by vege- 
tarian George Bernard Shaw; a salt cellar 
from Sen. Pepper; a shilling from Scots- 
man Sir Harry Lauder; a collar worn and 
signed by Herbert Hoover; a copy of the 
Missouri Waltz autographed by President 
Truman and Sen. Taft; and a part of a 
sheet worn and autographed by Mahatma 
Gandhi. For each piece of loot there was 
to be a lavish prize. 

According to early progress reports, 
the Andersons have already missed their 
chance at a 1947 model gas refrigerator. 
t’s contrary to White House policy for 
the President to take part in stunts. But 
they are sure to get a vacuum cleaner. 
Sen. Pepper sent the salt cellar—even filled 
it with pepper. 


Summer Loves 


Every summer, radio’s top stars do a 
vacation vanishing act. This gives the 
chance of a lifetime to the young hopefuls 
who fill in for them. 

Comes autumn and most of them go 
back to the small time, but each hopes he 
will be the exception. It’s a lean hope. The 
average radio listener’s ear has been too 
well trained by the old stars; a new voice 
at the old dial-spot irks it. 

This summer’s likeliest survivors are 
four young men, all good looking—which 
may do them no harm with television lurk- 
ing around that elusive corner. They are 
comedians Jack Paar and Robert Q. Lewis, 
crooners Mel Torme (pronounced tor- 
may) and Vic Damone. 

Smarty. Paar is filling Jack Benny’s 
NBC spot this summer, but Fred Allen is 
his idol. He emulates the latter in his 
muted-snarl delivery and his down-the- 
nose view of radio. “If this is radio,” he 
says, “it should never have been invented.” 
Nor did Paar attract any notice (in 13 
years of announcing) until his acid humor 
was unleashed—on brass hats, over G.I. 
radio shows in the Pacific. 

He worked out briefly as comedian on 
the Vaughn Monroe show, tangled with his 
sponsor (Camel Cigarets) over scripts, 
“retired” from radio (at 29!) last January. 
However, a six-year contract with the 
American Tobacco Co. lured him back. 
They may move him to a full-season pro- 
gram on ABC, if friendly relations keep up. 
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Robert Q. Lewis (CBS, Sat. 8 p.m., 
EDT) is CBS’s own prize entry (they lack 
funnymen). They bill him as a new Henry 
Morgan. The resemblance extends only to 
Lewis’ sponsor-kidding, but his personality 
is pleasant. He’s a college radio-course 
product, got his breaking-in on WTRY, 
Troy, N.Y., and numerous Army camp cir- 
cuit shows. 

Warblers. Both the new singers are 
Sinatra-like enough to invite unhelpful 





UP TO PAAR. Good comedian on any course. 





ROBERT Q. LEWIS. The "Q” means nothing. 








TORME. He wraps listeners in a velvet fog. 
(SEE: Summer Loves) : 





comparisons. But each has a good enough 
voice to escape the Narrow Shadow. 

Torme, now 21, sang with Coon San- 
ders’ band in Chicago at 4, composed pop- 
ular songs at 13, learned traps, piano and 
arranging. He sings in a sort of lyrical 
whisper, has been tagged “The Velvet 
Fog” (NBC, Sat., 5:30 p.m., EDT). 

Damone is 19, Brooklyn-born and 
very earnest. He denies he has a singing 
style, savs each new song comes “from the 
heart.” He understudied Andy Russell on 
the Hit Parade last season, sang only once. 

His promising but still shaky baritone 
can be heard on Saturday Night Serenade 
(CBS, 10 p.m., EDT). 


+1960? Jiminy Cricket!” 


How well off will average Americans 
be in 1960? Walt Disney’s Donald Duck 
and Jiminy Cricket will tell on Monday, 
Sept. 8 (ABC, 9 p.m., EDT). 

Through music, drama and shéer fan- 
tasy, the colorful creatures will translate 
for radio listeners Twentieth Century 
Fund’s 812-page tome America’s Needs 
and Resources—a product of four years’ 
probing into the nation’s potential produc- 
tion, research, agriculture and power by 20 
prominent economists, scientists and pub- 
licists. 

In their “long hair” radio debut, Don- 
ald and Jiminy will dance across the coun- 
try seeking the rainbow’s end, quacking 
and chirping all they discover about Amer- 
ica’s vast assets on the way. 

They'll have some advice for listen- 
ers, too, on how to reach prime living con- 
ditions by 1960. According to them—and 
the experts—there’s great hope for the 
future. 


New Television Aerial 


Two years after the war, television is 
still bumping into obstacles. One of these 
—the unsightliness of television aerials— 
has prevented sales of sets to apartment 
dwellers in the nation’s eight major tele- 
vision areas. Apartment house owners have 
refused to let a forest of crosses and lines 
clutter the tops of their buildings. 

A new development, however, may 
break -their boycott. Last week one of 
New York City’s largest real estate com- 
panies was getting ready to install a mas- 
ter antenna system which serves all sets in 
one building. The system, developed by 
Intra-Video Corp., has only three television 
aerials—one for each New York station— 
and one FM aerial to pick up the sound. 
Others can be added. 

A master system aerial, about the 
same size as those already in private use, 
consists roughly of a tall vertical pole 
crossed by a horizontal metal tube about 
five feet long. 

Cheaper Too. A cable outlet to the 
central system can be installed in an apart- 
ment for $40-$70. An individual aerial 
system costs from $50 to $75. Either type 
is more expensive if the connecting cable 
runs longer than 75 feet. Generally, ten- 
ants will pay for the new system on a co- 
operative basis. A few apartment house 
owners may install it as an added service. 


PATHFINDER 








Tanglewood Tales 


At Tanglewood, Mass., Berkshire Mu- 
sic Festival audiences had two surprises 
this summer. 


The first came from Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky, Boston Symphony conduc- 
tor and head of the 210-acre summer 


school in the Berkshire hills. It was the 
American premiere of an opera seldom 
performed even in its native Europe: 
Mozart’s Jdomeneo, King of Crete. 

Masterpiece? Written in 1780 for a 
Munich court performance, the opera tells 
of the Cretan King’s vow to sacrifice to 
Poseidon, god of the sea, the first human 
being he sees after his safe return from 
a stormy voyage. 

Fate makes the King’s son, Idamante, 
the potential sacrifice. Idamante is saved 
by Ilia, his betrothed, whose devotion and 
desire to die with her beloved soften 
Poseidon’s heart. 

Tanglewood critics, hailing the opera’s 
“vivid emotional persuasiveness” and “as- 
tounding choral writing,” called it Mo- 
zart’s greatest operatic achievement. But 
how other American audiences, familiar 
only with Jdomeneo’s overture and cho- 
ruses, will like the whole thing is still a 
question. It sometimes has been shrugged 
off as a musical novelty—and too long a 
one, at that. 

Rival. Second surprise came when 
RCA Victor presented its new “Berkshire” 
radio-phonograph in world debut under 
Tanglewood’s massive Music Shed. In a 
performance contest against the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, “The Berkshire” set 
the audience buzzing by practically match- 
ing the orchestra itself in tone. 

With 30 tubes, two rectifiers, two 
voltage regulators, a duo cone loudspeaker, 
and a more efficient noise suppressor, the 
instrument can reproduce sound on a fre- 
quency from 30 to 15,000 cycles—the full 
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range of human hearing. Fly in the oint- 
ment is cost: $1,800 to $4,000, depending 
on cabinet design and type of radio in- 
stalled in it. 

With these two events out of the way, 
Tanglewood then folded up for the sum- 
mer, said its 100,000 attendance at 15 con- 
certs had broken all its records, announced 
that it would open next year again for its 
11th Festival season. 


Sure-Fire Repertoire 


Tapping out the patterns, mimicking 
the style and singing the sure-fire hit songs 
of his late, famous father, George M. Co- 
han Jr. last month made his vaudeville 
debut on a Broadway which inevitably 
made comparisons. 

In a 15-minute skit, the son of the 
man who won a Congressional award for 
Over There even borrowed the well-known 
curtain speech of his father: ““My mother 
thanks you, my father thanks you, my 
sister thanks you, and I thank you.” 

Nostalgic audiences applauded loudly, 
but some critics thought the debut lacked 
the sparkle originality brings. 

Young Cohan evidently believes— 
and he may be right—that there could be 
no better routine than his father’s, no bet- 
ter songs than such Cohan hits as /’m a 
Yankee Doodle Dandy, Give My Regards 
to Broadwey. 


Quarter Noies 


In Miami, Fla., musician Maxwell E. 
Buffin, who got a suspended sentence in 
December for annoying neighbors by stag- 
ing a home concert, began a fight for 
“freedom of music.” Buffin circulated a 
petition to amend a city ordinance for- 
bidding noise that can be heard more than 
300 feet from its source. 

In Hollywood, a soda shop proprietor 
who put hymns on his juke box’s reper- 
toire, was astounded to find the jive set ate 
them up. The hymns sing out half the time 
—though outnumbered three to one by 
standard popular records. 


B. S. Babbitt Ir. 
IS IT ART? Students sang bravely through Idomeneo’s long score. (SEE: Tanglewood Tales) 
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Sheppard's 2,000 watt aircooled Diesel Gen- 
erating Set converts inexpensive domestic 
furnace oil into top quality AC or DC elec- 
tricity for approximately 1c per K.W. hour. 
Easy to operate, simple to maintain, this 
Sheppard Generating Set is 
delivered complete, ready to 
work. Write today for full 
information. 


R. H. SHEPPARD COMPANY, INC. 
56 Middle St., Hanover, Pa. 
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Generating sets to 36 K.W. © Power units to 62 H.P. 
TLL Bao 
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U. Ss. ARMY REGULATION 


Slightly used, perfect condition, washed and sterilized. 
Ideal for camping and play,tent, without poles and etakee. 
Only $1.75 plus 25c for postage and packing. 
Send Check or Money Order; No C. 0. D.'s 
MAIL ORDER ONLY 
Reference—Central National Bank of Delaware 


FIRST STATE PATCH CO. 


419 Shipley Street Dept. 3 Wilmington, Del. 





Kills the fleas 
Quickly! 
Keeps ofhers off 
for Days. 


Pulvex.also comes with ROTENONE, 
the original forraula. BEST FOR CATS 


Ottawa Self-Propelled Buzz Master 


LAND FAST! Powerful 7-HP motor with 
friction clutch for safe operation. 
Cuts down timber, brush and 
hedge; turn blade vertically and gq 
saw | to length. Also = 
furnished with post hole 


ers, Has clutch pulley for 


rere, 
OTTAWA MFG. OTTAWA MFG. CO.,1-764Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas. Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 


MAKE >t 


Stow Doehla Christmas and Greeting 

S "Card Assortments, Stationery, Gift FREE 
Wrappings to friends, neighbors, co SAMPLES 
workers. So lovely they sell on ight for P ** Nam ° 
$1. NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. Write Imprinted’ 

, Joris tmas 

for samples on approval. If friends don’t Cards 
snap them up, return at our a Sell them at 
HARRY DOEHLA CO., Dept.P6, Fitchburg, M ass, AY only $3 for 2 








“@& © #£HEARINGAID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 


D EA 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device witheut BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and names of bappy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift 


American Earphone Co., 10 East 49rd St. (Dept. P-32), W. ¥. 17, W. Y. 
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(PDS 
nd GUESS WHERE 


\) SHE LIVES — 
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City or country dweller? You’d never know 
she lives miles from city water mains for 
she enjoys all the advantages of modern 
running water service. So can you, in your 
year round or summer home, wherever lo- 
cated. Install a famous Myers Water System 
—completely automatic, dependable, econom- 
ical to operate. See the com- 

plete Myers line for every need. 
Mail coupon for booklet. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO., 
Dept. G-77, Ashland, Ohio. 
Send your free water system booklet. 


Name___ ——aE 
Town 


State_ _County_ 











“Serving Qudenee for over a Century” 


Fall Garden Book 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY 


| 
DREER’S 
HOLLAND TULIPS 
100 Bulbs $6.85 


All top-quality imported 
Darwin tulips in this mixture. 
Plant this Fall for riotous 
Spring colors. 

50 bulbs $3.50; 25 bulbs $1.85 











HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
222 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 
MEN and WOMEN, 18 TO 50 


" 
\ Many Swedish Maseage graduates make $50, $75 
or even more per week rge full time incomes 
from doctors, hospitals, sanatoriums, clubs or 


Private practice. Others make good 
% ’ 
- 









money in spare time. You can win inde- 
pendence and prepare for future security 
v 








training at home and qualifying for 
Diploma. Anatomy Charts and 32-page 

Illustrated Book FREE—Now! 
» 22 L”™ The College of Swedish Massage, 
— “ Dept. 769LA. 100 E. Ohio St.. Chicago 11 
—Men! Women! Get into profitable, uncrowded profession you can 
operate from your home or emall office after short home training course 
No capital ocer tery No goods to buy No age limit Others earn 
$50.00 to $100.00 per week making famous Stephenson corrective 
for jevices to order. Foot aufferers everywhere pay gladly for relief. 


Send today for FREE BOOKLET. Established 1894. 
STEPHENSON METHOD, 12-19 South Market St, Boston, Mass. 


INVENTORS 








Pate nt ae encourage the development of inventions. Write for 
fu r ilare a8 to patent protection and procedure and “Invention 
R rd” rw at onee. No obligation 


McMORROW. BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-B Victor Building, 
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Washington 1, D. C. 





Boxing Business 


The manly art of self-defense be- 
comes a slimy, crooked business in a hard- 
hitting new novel by Bud Shulberg, The 
Harder They Fall (Random House, New 
York: $3). Shulberg already has one ex- 
plosive book to his credit, the much- 
talked-about What Makes Sammy Run 
(1941) which told the inside story of 
success-hungry Sammy Glick. 

Now, in his inside story of the fight 
ring, Shulberg is even more hardboiled 
and his cast of characters more degraded 
and promiscuous. His second novel, how- 
ever, exhibits a deep compassion which 
makes it more than just a shocking exposé 
of match-fixing and the type of men who 
have a hand in it. 

Eddie Lewis, press agent for big-time 
fight manager Nick Latka, tells the story, 
which turns out to be several stories, in- 
cluding his own. There are the sagas of 
boxers and the rocky roads they traveled 
to punch drunkenness and penurious_old 





And finally there is the principal and 
supremely bitter tale of El Toro. 

El Toro (The Bull), was a simple 
Argentine peasant boy, different from the 
other villagers only in his prodigious size. 
A visiting circus had uprooted him by per- 
suading him to go along as a strong man. 
But strong men no longer brought in much 
money and El Toro was.eventually exhib- 
ited as a boxer. 

Build-Up. Nick Latka bought or 
rather stole El Toro from his South Ameri- 
can manager because his size made him a 
good drawing card. Eddie’s job was to sell 
El Toro to the public. There are ways of 
doing that, as the reader will discover, 
even when the subject is a gentle, muscle- 
bound: peasant who doesn’t like to fight 
and who couldn’t whip the local boys’ club 
champion in a fair fight. Nick took care of 
that drawback. There weren’t any fair 
fights. El Toro unknowingly fought fixed 
fights all over the country and even began 
to believe in himself. 

“T ponch. He go boom,” El Toro said 
happily as one after another of his oppo- 
nents lay down and earned their money. 
And when he was lonely or homesick for 
his family he consoled himself by thinking 
of all the things he could buy them with 


International 


Best-Seller in a Trailer 


Life in a trailer can be very nice— 
if one has just come into $250,000. The 
Thomas W. Duncans of Mint Canyon, 
Cal., can tell you all about it, also of 
some tough lean years when they pieced 
together a meager income giving magic 
shows at nearby dude ranches. Rheu- 
matic fever made it necessary for Tom 
to live in the dry desert air, but there 
wasn’t much he could do there except 
write. He did write—a 
novel about a circus owner, Gus the 
Great. 

With some hope and more fears 
over their financial straits they bundled 


1,386 page’ 


it off to a publisher. Days passed. Their 
dollars dwindled. 

Timidly they wrote asking for a 
$500 advance. Finally it came, not $ $500 
but $5,000, and with it the news ‘that 
Gus the Great had been sold to Holly- 
wood for $200,000 and that the Book 
of the Month club had made it its Sep- 
tember choice. 

The Duncans are still in their trail- 
er, but alongside it there’s a shiny new 
convertible. 

“When I look at it sometimes,” 
Tom said, “I almost feel as if I had 
stolen it.” 
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wt BUCKLEY'S 


MIXTURE 
Constant bronchial coughing due to 
a cold or excessive smoking is tiring, 
annoying. Just try Buckley’s Mix- 
ture and see if you don’t get quick, 
glorious relief. Buckley’s contains 
oothing Carrageen for in- 
iamed, irritated throat mem- 
branes. Concentrated medi- 
cation, no syrups added— 
thus tends to act faster, 

go further. Try Buckley’s. 
At All Drugstores 
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AWITTE DIESELECTRIC PLANT 
ISA GOOD INVESTMENT 


dependable electric power for 
cost usually averaging 


fo 








Easy to operate; produces 
lighting and all other needs at fuel 
le per kilowatt hour. Ver 
tical or horizontal sizes to 
meet exact needs; sa for 
operation in confined 5 
even underground. Shipp 
complete, ready for quick 





installation and use. Simple 
sturdy, keeps on earning 
profits years after returning 
original low cost. Write for 


literature 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS wett surety co. 
1603 OAKLAND, KANSAS CITY 3, MO. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comtort and security; in many 





cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 


druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 
trial box. Ol. P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4702-I, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


FREE directions for profitable sewing 
for yourself and family! “Thrifty Thrills 
with Cotton Bags,”’ the new cotton bag 
sewing book, gives instructions for making 
attractive clothes and scores of useful 
household items from flour, feed, meal and 
other cotton bags. Write today to Nation- 
al Cotton Council, Memphis 1, Tennessee., 
Dept. 15. 


















IMAGINE Exe2Na ie La 


THIS! 
50 fo “1 


PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
FREE SAMPLES PERSONAL STATIONERY 


Big line Christmax and Everyday aeort- 
ment-. Sell only 50+ to $1.00—yuur profit 


CHRISTMAS 
25¢ to SSe per box. Extre bonus. Writ 
CARDS today for free ples personal ¢ inne 


mas cards, stat 






>. and Leader 2) «ard 


COST YOU AS 
Christmas, 16 AN Ove asio 
Low AS 45 assortments on approval. Special Offers. 


ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO., Dept. M-231, Elmira, N. Y. 


ST SURE—PLANT THIS FALL 


TRAWBERRIES 


Fall is the ideal time to plant Strawberries. They get a better start. 


Feature 








~ Don’t wait until spring. Be sare of your plants and save disappoint- 


ment. More fully described in our fall catalog. Also real bargains 
in fall bulbs, Phiox, Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, Fruit piants of 
all kinds. Write NOW. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 41 Lake St, Bridgman, Michigan 


PIMPLES - BLACKHEADS 


TRY THIS PROMPT RELIEF FOR 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED BLEMISHES 


Cuticura contains valuable, scientific medical in- 
edients to promptly relieve, help nature heal. 
Qotisfaction guaranteed. At druggists! Buy today! 
SOAP AND 
OINTMENT 





CUTICURA 
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the money that Nick promised he would 
make. 

But things didn’t turn out quite as 
El Toro expected. There was a match in 
Madison Square Garden all right and it 
wasn’t fixed. It didn’t have to be. Nick 
had hit the top with El Toro and had made 
his money. Now there were other boxers 
to be bought and exploited. Eddie also had 
made quite a pile. But El Toro wasn't 
quite so lucky. 

Let-Down. He got his jaw broken 
and his face beaten into a bloody pulp. 
And when, in the hospital, he whispered 
through the bandages and braces “My 
money ... I go home now,” Nick turned 
it over to him—all of $49. The rest of El 
Toro’s cut, Nick explained, had gone for 
training expenses. 

It was a deal rotten enough to shock 
even Eddie, but not enough to make him 
give up his job, of course. He did go and 
get drunk, and for awhile he saw and 
makes the reader see clearly “thousands 


of us, millions of us, corrupted, rootless | 
. . . living our lives for the easy buck, the 


soft berth, indulging ourselves in the illu- 
sion that we can deal in filth without be- 
coming the thing we touch.” 


Dr. Canby’s America 


Once in a great while a book crosses 
a reviewer's desk which he reads and then 
gratefully lays aside as one to add to his 
personal library. Such a book is Henry 
Seidel Canby’s American Memoir (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston: $5). 

As a literary figure, Dr. Canby is al- 
ready established. He is a biographer, a 
former editor of The Saturday Review of 
Literature, Book of the Month Club judge, 
lecturer and teacher at Yale. Even so, 
literary men, especially long established 
ones, can be dull. Canby isn’t. His book is 
original, stimulating, and altogether pleas- 
ing for its purity of style as well as for its 
sense. 

Literary Key. It is also an excellent 
cultural history of the United States from 
the 1890s until now. Two parts of Ameri- 
can Memoir were published previously, 
one covering the author’s boyhood in Wil- 
mington, Del., during the end of the nine- 
teenth century, and another covering his 
25 years at Yale as a student and teacher. 
The third part, published for the first time, 
deals chiefly with writers and writing 
trends since World War I, and is of im- 
measurable help to anyone mulling over 
Gertrude Stein’s crazy quilt word arrange- 
ments or struggling with the frenzied out- 
pourings of Thomas Wolfe. 

The author does not record his per- 
sonal experiences except when they illus- 
trate some aspect of the times, but his 
opinions about those times are frequent 
and incisive. To him, the nineties were not 
so much gay as confident. He doubts that 
Western society is decadent because he 
doesn’t run into decadent people very 
often, especially among the young. But 
there is a vast difference between the two 
ages. 

What this difference is and its effect 
on individuals is the content of American 
Memoir. 


DOES LOTS MORE 


THAN KEEP HAIR 
honkiieg (hanibome/ 


















Kreml contains a special combination of 
hair grooming ingredients, which is found 
in NO OTHER hair tonic. This is why it 
keeps hair neatly in place longer. Gives 


it a nice healthy-looking lustre, too. 
A single application of Kreml in the 
morning keeps hair in perfect order all 
day long. But Kreml does lots more 
than this— 


NEVER SMOTHERS HAIR 
DOWN WITH STICKY GOO 


Kreml never gives hair that 
cheap, greasy patent leather 
look. It never leaves hair 





feeling sticky, gummy or dirty. Your 
hair and scalp always look and feel 
SO CLEAN with Kreml—the kind of hair 
“she” likes to touch. 


IS YOUR HAIR SO DRY 
IT BREAKS AND FALLS? 


Kreml is fine to lubricate a 
dry scalp. And if your hair 
is so dry it breaks and falls 





when you comb it—start using Kreml 
at once. Let it make your hair feel softer, 
more pliable and look as if it had some 
‘body’ to it. At the same time Kreml 
removes itchy loose dandruff and leaves 
the scalp feeling so alive—so ‘hygienic’. 
So men, take better care of the hair 
you've got. Use Kreml every morning 
to get a ‘head-start’. 


KREML A422 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 


“ 











Code Clean-Up 


The Motion Picture Association was 


worried. Something had to be done to 
whitewash the bad name the industry was 
getting because of lurid ads like those 
heralding the independently-produced The 
Outlaw. Some city authorities had even 
threatened to censor all film advertising 
in their communities. 

So the MPA decided last month to 
tighten its advertising code, set up in 
1930. Admittedly, this wouldn’t stop non- 
MPA members (all major companies be- 
long) from advertising as they pleased. 
But at least the Association wanted the 
public to know that its members weren’t 
responsible for “dirtying up” movie bally- 
hoo. 

Chief changes in the code: 

e @ Inclusion of the word “race” in 
the clause forbidding ridicule of “any re- 
ligion or religious faith.” 

e @ Added stress on limiting use of 
liquor to cases where necessary for char- 
acterization and plot. 

e @ And, aimed directly at The Out- 
law’s widely-ogled ads of the semi-un- 
dressed Jane Russell, a new tag to the 
“no-nudity” clause—‘“and clothed figures 
shall not be... offensive or contrary to 
good taste or morals.” 


Sentimental Tragedy 


Song of Love (M-G-M) is another 
of Hollywood’s attempts to sell longhair 
music to the millions. It’s a heavily-fic- 
tionalized film biography of Clara and 
Robert Schumann and Johannes Brahms. 

Katharine Hepburn, skillfully soul- 
ful as Frau Schumann, gives the film what 
bounce it has. She’s probably the only 
female in the world who really looks good 
with her hair piled on top of her head in 
a washerwoman’s knot. Director Brown 
has boldly allowed her to have seven chil- 
dren, instead of the discreet one or two 
usually allotted to the heroines of cinema 
romances, 

And he permits Composer Schumann 
(Paul Henried) to be miserable and at 
last go mad and die in an asylum. 

Mildly Morbid. Every now and 
then a moment of real pathos is achieved, 
as, for example, when Schumann imagines 
he hears the “A” note grinding in his ears 
during a musical evening at home. 

But too often Brown plays it safe. 
His film is soft and sentimental whenever 
possible, to offset the grimness of Schu- 
mann’s tragedy. 

As is so often the case with such 
pictures, it is the music which provides 
the film’s real substance. Schumann’s 
Traumerie, Dedication, Piano Concerto in 
A Minor, and Faust Cantata; Brahms’ G- 
Minor Rhapsody and two Hungarian 
dances; Liszt’s Piano Concerto in E Flat 
Major, etc., are superlatively played by 
Artur Rubenstein. 

Musical Men. 
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Henreid is a trifle 


NOT SO NICE. Scott, Hodiak and Astor form 


leaden as the unhappy composer, but does 
well enough on the whole. Robert Walker 
makes Brahms (who loves Clara tenderly 
but in vain) just a nice clean-cut boy. 
Henry Daniell is wonderfully florid as 
Liszt, who was unquestionably the greatest 
matinee idol in the history of the piano- 
forte. 

Besides her first-rate acting, Miss 
Hepburn must be credited with some ex- 
traordinarily convincing keyboard work. 
You’d swear she was making those beauti- 
ful noises herself. 


Snakes in the Sand 


Desert Fury (Paramount) is an un- 
savory story about implausible people. 
Even the Technicolor beauty of the Ari- 
zona desert can’t make up for its situations 
and characters. 

Lizabeth Scott returns from boarding 
school to the western town ruled by her 
mother (Mary Astor), a gambling-house 
owner, and takes up with her mother’s for- 
mer lover, gangster Eddie Bendix (John 





a@ vicious triangle. (SEE: Snakes in the Sand) 


Hodiak). She persists in spite of mother’s 
warnings and hints dropped by Sheriff 
Burt Lancaster that Eddie “did in” his 
former wife. Eddie tries to kill her, too, 
before she catches on. 

Nasty People. Lizabeth is a hand- 
some clothes-horse for Edith Head’s west- 
ern wardrobe. But her deadpan acting 
gives little depth or reality to her part. 
Neither Mary Astor nor Lancaster seems 
to know whether to be nice or villainous. 

To further confuse the issue, there 
are veiled psychological references to the 
relationship between the gangster and his 
sidekick (Wendell Corey). Hodiak, like 
the rest of the cast, appears bewildered— 
as if te were thinking: “I hope the audi- 
ence understands this better than I do.” 
They don’t. 


Portia of the Movies 


When The Bachelor and the Bob- 
by-Soxer (RKO) was shown to Adele 
Springer, National Women Lawyers Asso- 
ciation president, she shouted “objection,” 





MUSICIANS AT HOME. The Schumanns took family life seriously. (SEE: Sentimental Tragedy) 
PATHFINDER 





o7 ORIGINAL 
98% NON-SKID OF,Cry 
+ MONTH GUARANTEE 
Pinpoint triple inspected. Not re- 
cops. Genuine demonstrators and 
factory adjusted tires. 
550-17 $8 | 700-15 $7 § 650-16 $7 
| ¢00-16 7 | 700-16 8 550-16 6 
650-15 6 | 700-17 15 | 750-16 11 
15 MO. GUAR. MILITARY SURPLUS 
750-20 FITS SUPER-SERVICE 
8-PLY $16 32x6 GUAR. 24 MOS. $17 
TRUCK TIRES 6-8-10-12-14 PLY GUAR. 15 MOS. 
30x5 $11 32x6(8) $13 700-20 $15 
600-20 Rl | 32x6(10) 15 | 825-20 19 
650-20 12 1000-20 21. 900-20 20 


ORDERS 
RUSHED! 
Send check or 
money order. 
We've shipped a 
million tires to 
2 million friends. 


BATE: 
TIRE & SERVICE) 
COR. GIRARD & LANCASTER AVE. 


BLATT BUILDING, PHILA., PENNA. 





IF YOU USE BONE CONDUCTION 


HEARING AID 


THROW AWAY THE UNCOMFORTABLE 


"HEADBAND: 


SUCH “GOUGE GADGETS” ARE 


NO LONGER NEEDED 
‘AD-HEAR 7% 2ouly pertected 


hquid adhesive holds 
the oscillator firmly and comfortably in place without a headband. 
Easy to ue. Simply detach headband from receiver, apply Ad-Hear as 
directed. Nothing like it before. Enthusiastic users rejoice in this new 
freedom. Ideal for children. Write for descriptive folder. Four months’ 





supply (4 dr) $3.00 postpaid, or will send COD. Money-back guarantee. 
‘AD-HEAR DISTRIBUTORS, Dept. P., 1814 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 5, Calif, 


Sew on Glamour 


. —~A 
with STAR-LETTES! <== 
Sparkling sequins—Red, Blue, Gold, 23 
Green, Black——to add fashion smart- & 
ness to dresses, blouses, -earrings, <= 
bags, etc. '¢ 
ee eee l 


Fashion Folder with? Instructions in Package! 


King Metallics Kansas City, Me. 


SOMETHING NEW IN 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


ALL YEAR JOB! TOP MEN ONLY PLEASE! 















If you're selling successfully today, write us! Send 
your name and address on a penny postal. We'll 
send complete details by return Air Mail. Dealers 


earning up to $15,000 yearly. In business since 1931. 
See why our men have biggest earnings in selling. 


RED COMET, INC., 701 RC BLDG., LITTLETON, COLO. 


MOORE METLHED ook TACKS} 


fe, help you “eead them at o 


teel = 
bring maps 10 3,000 combinations gh 
glance. Over 3 p stores on 


o 
points. At stationery ond m 



























changes when flying, 
relieved with 


NAUSEA cs, 


...Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 
THE 
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contended the portrayal of a woman judge 
was “unfair, unjust, uncomplimentary.” 
But after viewing the facts in the 
case, it seems that Miss Springer’s objec- 
tion should be over-ruled. Women lawyers 
and jurists ought to be happy to be 
glamorized by handsome Myrna Loy. 
What’s more, rules lady lawyer Florence 
Kelly, now chief of New York criminal 
courts, Miss Loy’s Judge Turner conducts 
herself most judiciously in legal matters. 
Certainly from the moviegoer’s view- 
point, the expert performances of Miss 
Loy and “Bachelor” Cary Grant keep the 
movie from being as threadbare as its 
plot. It’s a rework of the familiar teen- 
ager’s crush on an oldér man. For a new 
twist, the youngster’s sister is a judge. 
When Grant, the object of the bobby-sox- 
er’s fancy, is brought before the judge’s 
bench for disorderly conduct, she sen- 


tences him to beau her little sister until 
the infatuation dies out. 





JUDGE MYRNA. Her bench tempers justice 
with charm. (SEE: Portia of the Movies) 


Engaging. Grant is amusing as he 
awkwardly competes with teen-agers at 
basketball games, school picnics and the 
corner drugstore. 

Shirley Temple is less obnoxious and 
more lovable than the usual movie bobby- 
soxer. After this, though, she may have 
to try more adult roles; in private life 
Shirley’s about tobe a mother. 

It’s light summer fare—not intended 
for anyfhing but laughs. Taken in this 
mood, even a Portia should find it fun. 


Still Worth Seeing 


Great Expectations (John Mills, An- 
thony Wager, Valerie Hobson). Entertain- 
ment for everybody by Britishers J. Ar- 
thur Rank and Charles Dickens. 

Odd Man Out (James ‘Mason, Kath- 
leen Ryan). Carol Reed’s brilliant man- 
hunt with a moral. 

Crossfire .(Robert Ryan, Robert 
Mitchum, Robert Young). A straight- 
forward attack on anti-Semitism, presented 
with dramatic impact. 








NEURAL 


TORTURING YOU? 
Rheumatic pains driving you mad ? 


Try faster-acting SLOAN’S .. . Lumbago aches, 
bronchitis pains, muscular soreness and stiff- 
ness also call for this quicker help to relief! 









Don’t agonize or suffer it 
out. Pat on SLOAN’S— 
quick! It’s potent! No rub- 
bing. You just pat it on the sore, aching places. 
You feel its faster action at once. ... A warm 
surge of soothing circulation that eases congestion, 
quickly helps relieve the tormenting pain. 

Research shows SLOAN’S acts faster . . . and 
the effect lasts longer . . . to help speed relief. Why 
fool around with lesser measures! Whenever pain 


strikes, get the FAST relief you want. Pat on 
SLOAN’S. Get SLOAN'S now—keep 
be 
SLOAN’S Ge 
FOR ACHES AND PAIN! 


it handy. At all drugstores: 35¢, 
70¢. and $1.40 (giant size). 
70 years a trusted aid in relieving pain! 





OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 


| take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 


up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight—walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W. T. HANSON co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


LEARN 


CHEMISTRY 


AT HOME 


The demand for men trained in chemistry is greot. 
Big pay job opportunities are growing by leaps ond 
bounds. If you want to get into this fast growing, 
fascinating, high pay field by studying chemistry 
gt home, write today. 

INSTITUTE OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 
49 y PROSPECT PECT AVENUE, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


41 Complete HANDICRAFT KITS Jo» Zhe home 
<a 





® Decorative nailhead sets, shellcraft, textile 
painting, jewelry, pottery and many other kits. 
Complete kits for youngsters, teens and adylts. 
Fun for all—making beautiful articles and gifts. 
Send dime for instructive, highly iMlustrated 
catalog-handbook describing each kit in detail 


2—— BEAVER CRAFTS, Yc vin» 
11558 S. Wentworth Ave., Chicago 28 


SELL “Ssssesthine Line“ 


CHRIST-HONORING CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Original designs, warm greetings, choice 
Scripture texts. Preferred by Chris- 
tian people because they express the 
true spirit of Christmas. Also fast- 
selling religious gift items. 
Good profits. Write today. 

TRIUMPHANT ART PUBLISHERS P2 

Anderson, Indiana 
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IT HAPPENS IN 





Within two seconds after starting his motion, 
a ranking tennis player sends the ball streaking 
through space at 85 m.p.h. 





And as this glass-of-water test proves, within 
two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
actually ready to go to work, to bring you 


FAST PAIN RELIEF 





You can see why Bayer Aspirin brings 
amazingly fast relief from ordinary 
headache by dropping a Bayer tablet 
in a glass of water and “clocking” its 
disintegrating speed. What happens in 
the water happens in your stomach... 
Bayer Aspirin is ready to go to work 
within two seconds! 


This startling speed is due to three 
iniportant steps taken in manufacture 
.. instead of only one. And besides 
speed, Bayer Aspirin also means de- 
pendability. No other pain reliever can 
match its record of use by millions of 
normal people ... without ill effect. So 
when you buy, always ask for genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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Nutting 


When the frost is on the pumpkin 
And the fodder’s in the shock, 

What’ll we do, lad, what'll we do? 
Nutting. 

When the fishing season’s over 
And the hunting’s not begun, 
What’ll we do, lad, what'll we do? 

Nutting. 
There’s hickory nuts and hazel nuts 
And walnuts, all for free, 
While squirrels, with their winter’s store, 
Say: “Nuts” to you and me. 
So home we go with heavy sacks, 
Dirty hands and aching backs. 
Then what'll we do, lad? 
Nutting. 


Brewster’s Millions was an entertain- 
ing play of an earlier generation. Cur- 
rently, the millions Brewster is worrying 
about are those that went for undeliv- 
ered cargo-planes. 

. * * 
A public-relations man, Meyer, 
With Hollywood cuties for heyer, 
Would pay for the fun 

Of anyone’s son— 

Never dream he was playing with feyer. 
o ° * 

The way we get it, England’s socialist 
experiment wouldn’t have bogged down if 
the capitalists had kept out of it with their 
stupid dollars. 

° 7 - 

Modern version: Handouts Across the 
Sea. 

° . * 

Strikes should be confined to ballparks 
and bowling-alleys. 


Filling Station Talk 


“Crops _are fine—looks like we’re go- 
ing to have bread!” 

“Vacations are all right, provided you 
leave the new shoes home.” 

“Guess more people die celebrating 
the Fourth of July every year than froze 
at Valley Forge to make ‘the Fourth a 
holiday.” 

“Heard a fellow say that if he had 
all the money in the world he would pay 
it on his debts—as far as it would go.” 


Behave Yourself 


The housing situation would make 
more sense if landlords required children 
to furnish references for the behavior of 
accompanying adults. 

a 7. ° 

Washington’s postwar probes conclu- 
sively prove that the ability to recognize 
an opportunity is less important than the 
will-power to resist one. 

° ° ° 

The Congressional investigation of the 

Hughes plane contracts must have caused 





some of the glamor girls to wish they 
had come in third in the beauty con- 
tests. 
7 . 
A penny earned is a penny for the 
state sales-tax, 
* * . 


The forgotten baby-sitter—grandma. 


Quips 

Looks as if John Bull can’t high-hat 
us again—unless we provide the hat.— 
Dallas News. 





"He feels quite confident that with the pull 
he's got his future is assured!” 


Among forthcoming books still to be 
announced would be Tom Dewey’s account 
of his nonpolitical travels with an ear to 
the ground, or seeing America sideways.— 
Milwaukee Journal. 

° o + 

You don’t have to be superstitious 
to foresee that a third round of wage in- 
creases could be the third light off a 
match.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

- e oa 

Of the saviors of mankind there is 
no end. Here in a newspaper are articles 
with full directions for stopping inflation, 
athlete’s foot and Russia. — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

° ° . 

The authentic Chinese puzzle, it 
seems, always has been and still is: China. 
—Washington Star. 





“Ellsworth, how can you doubt that you're 
the only man in my life?" 


PATHFINDER 














- No other radio gives you these 
Twin Triumphs in Tone! 


Se ee 


e iN RECORDS... 


THE SENSATIONAL 
COBRA TONE ARM 


All America’s raving about this revolutionary Zenith 
development. Brings out tone purity and beauty you've never heard 
in records before! Entirely new—reproduces tones on a 

Radionic Wave. No crystals, no magnets, no needles to change! 
Magically erases a/l annoying scratch and vibration. Keeps 
records like new hundreds of plays longer! Comes with new 
Silent-Speed Changer that gently, quietly changes 10 and 

12 inch records intermixed ...so fast you enjoy a practically 
continuous flow of music. No other radio—at any price— 


gives you this sensational mew way to play records! 


Shown closed above, open at right, classic design 
radio- phonograph console in beautiful walnut 
finish. Cobra Tone Arm, Silent-Speed Record 
Changer, Standard Broadcast, Genuine * 
Zenith-Armstrong FM. Model 12H090 $375 


* * * 


Your choice of 43 Zenith radios, radio-phonographs 
and portables priced from $26.95 to $395. 
%* West Coast prices slightly higher. 

























- 18 RADIO... 


GENUINE ZENITH-ARMSTRONG 
STATIC FREE FM 





9 
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Only Zenith gives you this new way to enjoy the world’s 

finest music in glorious new fidelity, without a special aerial... 
static-free even in storms ...and yours on both the 50 

and 100 megacycle wave bands, to protect you against any 
further change in FM wave lengths. All this in addition 

to Zenith’s famous tone perfection for your favorite 

regular radio programs, and world-wide short wave as 

well. Compare—and you'll see that Zenith gives 

more quality per dollar in every way! Get a thrilling 


demonstration at your radio dealer's today. 






LONG ome AD I oO 


COPR. 1947, ZENITH RADIO CORP 





30 YEARS OF ‘‘KNOW-HOW"’ IN RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 





